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The Leading School Histories |, 
of America SO DIFFICULT 


are published by the American Book an art is good reading,” says a writer, ‘‘that not one 
Company. Distinguishing features are: in a hundred educated persons is found to possess it to 
Charm of literary style ; clearness and the satisfaction of others, although ninety-nine in a hun- 
lucidit of arrangement tracing cause | dred would be offended were they told that they did not 
and e ect; discrimination in selection of| know how to read. The essential requisites are, perfect 


topics ; profusion and aptness of illustra- mastery of pronunciation, and the. power of seizing in- 
tion; periection of mechanical execution. stantaneously the sense and spirit of an author.” 

In guiding children to the acquisition of this high 

Swinton’ .. School History y of the United States. _ Cloth, art, you cannot go amiss if you use, with pupils of differ- 

¢ One of the best and most attractive works ever produced.” ent stages of advancement, the several numbers (four) of 


Rochester Democrat., 


The Davis’ Reading Books, on the Thought 
Eclectic Primary History of the United States. r2mo 


cloth, 230 pages, - an Method, now widely used in schools. No books more 
. New Eclectic History of the United States. smo, cio. helpful in learning to ‘‘seize the sense of an author.” 
tie Sse omy Or perhaps the very attractive and practical series of 
Barnes's Frimary History of the United States. sym/ Holmes’ New Readers, or the highly esteemed 
Barnes's Brief History of the United States. gvo cloth, Lippincott’s Popular Readers, may be found 

302 - - 1,00 


suited to your individual views. 
Eggleston’s First Book in American History. By Dr. 

Edward Eggleston. 12mo, Boards. 203 pages, - -60 ee : 
Correspondence solicited concerning these books. 


Egglest d Its 
Cees meaty at the. Upled States eee © Our general Descriptive Catalogue sent on request. 


eople. By the same author. 8vo, cloth. 400 pages, - - - = 1.05 


Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price. Correspon- Address, 


dence cerdially invited. 
American Book Company UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


New York CIncInnaTi CHIcaco Boston PorTLanpD, Ore 43-47 East roth Street, New York. 


RATA IAAI 
LEAD PENCIL MAKING. 


Lead pencil making involves several considerations. A pleasing effect to x 


: the eye may be the chief aim In such case beauty is indeed but skin deep, a 








as the pencil lead will cause more irritation than a handful of nettles. Some- 38% 
times a pencil is adorned with some peculiar or useful device, but it is then Sy 
very like a combination tool—both parts would be better if separated and Sy 
made better. There are hundreds of styles of lead pencils, but the pencil par . 
excellence is the one with easy cutting, straight grained wood and a lead ¢} 
smooth, strong and tough. Such a pencil is Dixon’s “American Graphite.” 


You can obtain this pencil in ten (10) degrees of hardness suitable for any 


RIOR 


kind of work. 
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NORTHROP’S 


STAMPED STEEL CEILING, 


Durable, Decorative, and Best 


possible to use in School Buildings. Send 
for catalogue. Give diagram or measures 
for an estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 
80 Rose Street, NEW YORK. 


4 Liberty Square, Boston, 
99 Washington Street, Chicago. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successors to SCIENCE DePT., NAT'L SCHOOL FUR'G Co. 
Established 187).) 

179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago, 
Makers of 
PHYSICAL, CHEMIC AL, and 
OPTICAL APPARATUS, 

- Vaiveless Air Pumps, 
Improved Static Elec- 

5 trical Machines, 
. School ‘Dynamos, Sol- 
i» ar Projection Mi- 
< croscopes, 
Electrical Test Instruments, etc. 
G2 Catalogue and Special Net Prices on application. 
Mention this paper. 


A. 0." a ‘SCHOOL PENS 



















LONDON. 


PERRY & CO, ay Est 124, 


Largest and Oldest Pen Makers In the World. 
Samples to Teachers on application. 
SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 


810 Broadway, 





Sole Agents, NEW YORK. 
Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 
te and peeal work. 


Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 





DUSTRIAL and 
“> TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

ial prices to Educational In 
titutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 


W. ¥. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
91) Ruby Street. Roo«Forp, Itt. 


e BUCKEYE Bett FOUNDRY, 
Best ares sae Cope S nang BELLS 
\Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly sati - 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, & 


WEF Trot, hr. s20" 


Description and Dads on applicaticn 


BARNES ¥ INK; 





















BLACKBOARDS 


CRAYONS MAPS 
ERASERS CHARTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 307-309 WABASH AVE. 
NEW YORK enw Soe CHICAGO 








Adjustable Furniture at the Same Price as Stationary. 
THE ROULSTONE. 
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-INo. 1. DJUSTING to all Primary and Intermediate sizes, best red birch, mahogany —_ 


complete. Size includes Ink Wells when ordered. All Desks 6x13x20. - $2.65 

No. 2 ADIUSTING to all Grammar or Normal sizes; best red bach, mahognay finish. 
r Size all Desks, including Ink Wells, 6x16x24. - - $3.25 

No. 3. CRMALS. Red birch, mahogany finish, lid top, rubber buffers, lid support, and 
pencil tray. Size of all Desks, including Ink Wells, 7x18x24, - - $4.25 

No. 4. A eoen- Red birch, mahogany finish, lid top, pencil tray, brass hinged, lead 

support, rubber buffers. Size all Desks, including Ink Wells, 7x20x26. - J 

4-35 


WARRANTED IN EVERY RESPECT. Send in your orders. 
CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR AND DESK CO., 
7 Temple Place, (3°et") Boston, Mass, U. S. A. 
WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, °° ¥!%* Ayonne Ny iad Comm. Staves AGENCY. 


KINDERGARTEN ane scrmatitose 


SUPPLIES. | East l4th STREET, 





New YorRK. 





66 Lehigh 9 Blackboard Cloth SEND FOR SAMPLES. Dustless Crayons 


‘“‘Indian Head” Slate, 


Dustless Erasers, ‘‘Penn’s” Ink 


Globes, Maps, Charts, Blackboards of all kinds, Etc., Etc. Send for Catalogues. 


76 Fifth Ave., New York. ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING C0., 2:5 Wabash Av., CHICAGO 





JE STERBROOK'S aaa 5) <a 


No. 333. Standard School Numbers. 


333: 444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


STESESN «2 FE Ec Rr So. 3 ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 26 John St, KY. 
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n= Simplex Printer 


fi new invention for duplicating 
eopies of writings or drawings. 





From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON € CoO., 


20 Vesey Street, New York. 





; ; with your class writing? Can you write and feach writing as | 
Are You Satisfied you would like? If not, let me rs you my Teachers’ « om; en- 
dium of Pe»manship— together with my * * Movement Driils?? of ul kinds for teachers who wish 
to set blackboard copies and would improve their writing on p:per also. 
tercher in any grade or school More than 
2,000 orders received from teachers during past year, 
scores of whom have written me saying, “ just what 
I need in my work;” * Very helpful;” &c. Price, 
for both, $1.00, sent postpaid. Address, 


A com piete Ou: fit for any 


Teacher pocaiadtite Public Schools, tities Conn, 





to Ree one, ay 
LIGHTNING PLATER 
ag ae 


D. L. DOWD’S Heacrn Exerciser. 


For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath- 
lete or invalid. Complete symna- 
sium ; takes 6 in. floor room; new 
scientific, durable. cheap. Indorsed 
by 160,000 physicians, lawyers, 
clergymen, editors, and Cam oe le 
wees it. Ulustrated Cire 40 
cat end Voc free. Scientific, Physl- 
nd Vocal Culture, 9 E. 1t4h St., 

ork 
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Bu Uys a GOOD ORGAN. 


gives you an idea te our prices. We ee at manufac- 
thy rect fro - Phe factory to the home, This 
rice. You sare the other half. 


County in the U.S. If you nee within Yoo miles of =, you 
can visit our factory al our expense, and see for yourself. 
Write at once for our new Catalogue. 


=i) Free to any address, It contains beautiful colored illustra- 
~~ tions, accurate Copeeeons —_ lowest prices of the latest 
les of My apn nd Pianos, It will save you 

y many times its ht 


< Organs from 00 = » wenese from $175.00 up. 


For CASH, or on EASY CREDIT. 


ll Instruments shipped on trial, No satisfaction no pay. 
Ref First Nat 1 Bank, your own Banker, 

Ne and all ‘Commercial Agencies. 4. 
Write for Catalogue to-day, and get our Special Offers. 


™ CORNISH ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
Established 26 Years. WASHINGTON, N. J. 


and finest 




















Send for our new classified list. Just ready. In 
cludes all the best books to date at teachers’ prices. 


All in stock. Normal Schools and Teachers’ Li- 


BEST BOOKS 


FOR 


CHEMICALS 
APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 
IMPORTERS 
wanted 


§28 Arch St, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


* Catalogues mailed 
on receipt of the 
postage, six cents 





The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast 
Lamp. 





THE 


CAMERA 


Light, Compact and Easy of Manipulation, 


Ager hE is simplicity iteelf. The ease with which 
THE P R may te operated ag both hand one 
tripod use, is a point appreciated those desirin: 
practical Camera, adapted to meet the demands of t 
Amateur Photographer. Either glass plates or films 
may be used. Price, $18, 


Rochester Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
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TEACHERS. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 61 E. 9th St., NEW YORK. | 


braries usually buy of us. 


GLOBES 
MAPS 
BLACKBOARDS 
SCHOOL DESKS 


All kinds of 
School Supplies. 
. Potter & Putnam 


44 E. 14th St., 
New York. 


ORPHEA MUSICAL BOX 


a. pate ae aes on ~ ag ee and 
fee Musical Boxes made, = 9 Somber of 
for them. complete 

and Fisoo 


most 











and Improved. 
eee & aoa 1030 oo a 


dee — Se Peafanwer antes 





Do you teach “Current Events” in your school ? 
| if so no paper will help you like Our Times. 
| for a copy and raise clubs at our low club rates. 
Address publishers of this paper. 





GRAHAIT1’S System of SHORT- 
HAND is taught in 








blic 





Pittsbu: Allegheny ; Trenton, N. J. ; i tema. 
ae; Plattsburgh, N. ¥.; Canton, O- 


For circulars address, A, J. GRAHAM, 744 B’dway, New Yor 


Schools 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 
oo are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


(breakfastCocoa 


pure and soluble. 


¥}) It has more than three times 

the strength of Cocoa mixed 

with Starch, Arrowroot or 

~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 

nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 

It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. POT 6 SMe 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, 6O04E.F., 35i, GOIE.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889. e 


Now Exhibited at the Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 
Manufactures Building, Department H, Group So. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 9! John Street, NEW YORK. 


ALL 
STUDY -.-- 


and no play makes, etc., you know the 
rest. The 


Imperial 


will give you the desired recreation and 
make life seem brighter. 
Catalogue telling all about high grade “Imperials” free 


AMES & FROST COMPANY. CHICAGO 





EST FACILITIES FOR supplying teachers, all de- 
First-class teachers wanted. N.Y. 


partmer 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAD, 61 East Ninth St., N. Y 











Scientific Apparatus 
at Special Prices. 


Owing to the fact of having an unusually large 
stock, we have decided to offer (temporarily) 
special inducements to colleges and schools, in the 
way of low cash prices for Physical, Electrical, 
Chemical, Microscopical, Mathematical, Projection 
and general Scientific Apparatus. 

Intending buyers will kindly communicate 
with us at once, sending lists of requirements, so 
that we can submit special estimates. 

This offer will be withdrawn so soon as the 
desired reduction in stock is accomplished. 

Abridged catalogue No. 219 mailed free. 


QUEEN & CO., (Incorporated) 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Five Awards granted us at the World's Fair. 
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FURNISHED BY 


Rverything fortheSchools Peckham, Little & Go. 


56 READE STREET N. Y. 





LARGEST in the WORLD 


Address 7 Washington Street, Chicago. 


OOD POSITIONS 


Secured by young Men and Women Graduates of 
The Bryant & Stratton Business College, Magnificent Illus. Catalogue Free. 
Chi Business and Shorthand Courses: OOD SALARIES 


Can VISIT WORLD’S FAIR GROUNDS SATURDAYS Without interfering with Studies. 
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Andigestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 


Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: ‘‘1 value it as an excel- 
lent preventative of indigestion, and 
a pleasant acidulated drink when 
properly diluted with water, and 
sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamph!et free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 


and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St.. New York. 








ao GIYCCFING% 
PACKERS -TAR-SOAP 


‘¢A Luxury for Shampooing.”’ 
Medical Standard, Chicago. 
*¢It Soothes while it Cleanses.”’ 
Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 
‘- The Best for Baby’s Bath.”’ 
Christine Terhune Herrick. 


“Stands at the head of all others for bathing 
invalids.”—New Eng. Medical Monthly. 
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R. J. M. RICE, whose criticism of the 
schools of. this country recently ex- 
cited so much comment, classifies our 
schools in three grades, roughly as 
follows: 1, those that are plodding 
along on the old memoritor lines and 
making no effort upward; 2, those 

that have left pure mechanism behind them and are 
seeking to enliven school work with processes of reason- 
ing and imagination ; 3, those that have risen out of 
this transitional plane to one of philosophic teaching, 
where the work of study is unified and the aim is to 
make the best of the child through his consistently 
and constantly applied best energies. 

THE JOURNAL ministers to the great and rapidly in- 
creasing second class more than to either of the others. 
To get contented drill teachers awakened to discontent 
was THE JOURNAL’s great effort in the long ago. It still 
expends energy in that direction, but the main part of 
its effort is to help along the strugglers toward the 
light. 

Teachers who have been brought up under mechani- 
cal school methods, as most of us have, find it hard to 
break with old habits and apply new principles. Philoso- 
phic study is with them often the longest way round. 
They want examples of live teaching and many of them, 
and much practice in trying experiments and making 
mistakes and learning the secrets of mind action through 
living contact with living, acting mind. They cannot 
at once grasp a high ideal of teaching, unify all aims in 
one, and work steadily toward an educational goal: Yet 
these earnest spirits by reason of their earnestness, will 
educate their pupils beyond all proportion to the method 
in their teaching. Such are the most constant readers 
of our School Room, and for such it is prepared. 

Nevertheless, the third class of teachers, those who 
have found a unified aim and aré working in the day- 
light, also find help and profit in the School Room pages. 


The Pedagogical columns and the school news are for 
all. 


ys WAS 
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A subscriber in the mountains of Montana writes : “I 
am determined to arouse the best in my pupils.” This 
States the real object of teaching in a very. brief and 
accurate way. A school-room is recalled where a man 
six feet in height, with prodigious black whiskers, went 
round and round the room, carrying under his arm a 
stout ruler two feet long; he had a book in his hand 
from which he asked questions; but no one felt safe 
from a blow. The aim of this man was order and les- 
sons ; if the obtaining of these accidentally aroused a 
spark in the better nature that was accidental surely. 





It was a common expression of George B. Emerson 
(an educator, contemporary with and almost as great as 
Horace Mann) “ Determine rot to be aimless.” It often 
seemed when he said it to gatherings of teachers as 
superfluous, if not impudent, Did not those teachers 
say to themselves, “ Why, I am aiming at having a still 
school and good lessons. I am not aimless.” Many a 
teacher has aimed at these things and missed the great 
end ot teaching. “Aim high” is the specific direction 
of all who are competent to advise teachers; to aim 
low is to be really aimless ; to hear lessons and to keep 
order are only incidentals in real teaching, 


> 


More good pedagogy is to be be found in the Sunday 
School Times than in many of our more strictly profes- 
sional exchanges. For instance, what a hint there is 
for reform in school incentives in the following, taken 
from one of its editorials : 


“It is often said that competition is the life of trade. 
But if there is one thing better than the competition of 
man with man, it is that of a man with himself. It is a 
man’s striving to outdo himself, to overtop even his old 
ideals in his new performances, It is the difference be- 
tween a race against time and a race against another 
individual. Time never can be beaten, but the racer 
can beat himself. ‘There 1s no limit to the probabilities 
of one’s power to excel himself. But so long as a man 
has only to keep a little ahead of his neighbor, he hasa 
dull spur wherewith to prick the sides of his intent. If 
that neighbor sticks fast, that is the end of the compe- 
tition ; after that, both stick fast. On the other hand, 
when a man feels the necessity of bringing his future 
deeds into competition with his own past, there is no 
limit to the possibilities of life with him.” 


> 


“ More and more becomes apparent the reasonableness 
of the child’s natural selection of thought topics. The 
epitomized rat is no longer pursued by the typified cat. 
The embalmed bug has deserted the specially assigned 
rug. In the place of these cloistered echoes of nothing- 
ness, a live, kicking world is beckoning to the child on 
every side. It is not calling to idle fancy nor to fruit- 
less speculation. It is an organized world, one in which 
he is living and is to live. He isa part of it, and the 
ultimate aim in his education is gradually to acquaint 
him with tHe total relation between himself and the rest 
of the All.” 


»> 


A healthy child courts the opposition of nature. That 
pleases him, which, sturdily challenging his powers, fi- 
nally, after a struggle, succumbs to them. The teach- 
er tries to follow the Line of Normal Obstacle, Don't 
“tote” him up the walk of life. Let him scramble for 
it. A normal plant attains the truest growth without 
the aid of a hothouse. —W. J. &. 
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52,894. 

Pauperism and crime have a definite relation to non- 
education. The non-trained are likely to become pau- 
pers and criminals. The teacher must see how his work 
tends to prevent pauperism and crime—the two blots 
on the fair face of human society. Rev. F. H. Wines 
has been examining the statistics from the last census. 
In 1890 there were 52,894 white males in prisons, peni- 
tentiaries, and reformatories; of these 38,156 were native 
born, and the parents of 20,101 were both natives ; of 
11,766, both parents were foreign born—that is, three- 
fourths of the criminals were born here in this land of 
free schools ! 


Of this 52,894, it appears that 31,426 were ignorant of 
any kind of trade ; of the 38,156 native born criminals, 
23,144 (about three-fourths) had no trade. 


Suppose sixteen criminals, for example, to be sent 
from this city to state prison—twelve will be Americans ; 
and of these twelve mine will be men having no trade. 


Will it not be well for those who are laying out places 
for teachers’ meetings, such as state associations, to 
consider the problem involved in the above statement ? 
Are the schools our brother’s keeper? 

No teacher but mourns if his pupils do not “turn out 
well.” These criminals have been to school somewhere, 
and it appears quite lately too. Of the 52,894, it seems 
that 11,753 were between 20 and 24 years of age—in fine 
36,126 (about three-fourths), were under forty years of 
age. 

Now it does not follow that the men and women in 
the school-rooms to-day are not doing their best. But 
‘it is apparent, that there is a great human loss. It is 
believed that boys from the rural districts, from vil- 
lages, who leave school, say at 12 or 14 years of age, and 
“shack around,” who drift to the cities, form a large 
element—those who never get into any high school, or 
come under the influence of asuperior teacher. Another 
large class is composed of young men in cities who 
have no trade ; who are loafers early, in the saloons, in 
the cheap theaters; who are not under the control of 
their parents. 

But in order not to have another 52,894 what shall be 
done? In St. Louis lately, a pastor of a Presbyterian 
church was informed that‘there were a large number of 
people in the vicinity of his church who would prefer 
to goto a church of his persuasion ; the Y. M. C.A. had 
learned this. This good man had given his mind to 
preparing and preaching sermons, and was surprised to 
be informed that there were people near him that might 
come and hear him, if some one asked them. 

Now who is looking after the young men who are not 
in the school? Will not the teacher. broaden his work 
and take a look at them? If the ecucational associa- 
tions will bestir themselves, and discuss the matter, who 
can say that the trustees may not give hima helper 
who will gather these young men intoclubs for improve- 
ment? It is not altogether improbable. 

No reflection is intended upon the clergy, but (as in 
the case above cited) they too should know the people 
within the radius of a half-mile of the church ; they are 
the ones that need preaching and other influences for 
ethical up-building. The teacher must broaden his in- 
fluence ; he must be especially interested in all the 
young men embraced in his district or locality. 

Here isan instance: A new teacher went into a vil- 
lage ; he soon learned there was a “gang” of young 
men prowling around nights, breaking glass, etc.; they 
were mostly employed in ashoe shop. He saw they 
had a dislike for him—because he was ateacher. He 
met some of them, and though the town’s people were 
hopeless concerning them, he suggested an association 
—they formed one, “The Good Intent Association ;” 
they had lectures, a library, and it was plain a revolu- 
tion had set in. 

The teacher is in too important a place todo no more 
than the work inside of the school-room ; he can start 
a work outside, and get helpers to carryiton. “ The 
field is white to the harvest. Where are the reapers?” 
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Herbart. III. 


By L. Sretry, Lake Forest University. 
MANY-SIDED INTEREST. 

Herbart uses a fuller title in his discussion of “( Gleich- 
schwebende Vielseitigkeit des Interesses,’”’ which may 
be translated as, “well balanced, cr harmonious many- 
sideness of interest.”) But the title selected will 
be sufficieitly accurate. Herbart thinks that abnor- 
mally formed character, as when great learning is united 
with moral weakness or criminal propensity, is the result 
of instruction in which the interest has 20t been properly 
and harmoniously awakened. With him, interest is some- 
thing that is necessary, not simply while the lesson 1s 
being given ; but it must take hold of the whole soul of 
the child; it must follow him to his home and in his sports; 
it passes through the stages of pleasure, desire, will, and 
action. It will hold what is known and extend it; it 
will lead outward to new and broader fields. It is direct, 
and does not arise from emulation, nor hope of reward 
other than that which the subject itself affords. It is 
not impelled by selfishness, nor fear,nor ambition. _ 

The writer had an experience once, which closely il- 
lustrates this point. He made a seven days’ trip 
through the beautiful forests of Thuringia, with about 
fifty boys from twelve to fourteen years of age, and 
twenty-five teachers of the Herbartian school at Jena. 
The boys had made copious notes of each day’s journey, 
which were to be used in school after they returned, as 
the basis of historical, geographical, scientific, and lit- 
erary research. The result of this work was to be a 
book or pamphlet written by each boy containing a full 
account of the trip, with such illustrations as he was 
able to make himself, and such additional facts as he 
had been able to learn. This study and description 
was to occupy the entiré year, great care being taken 
as to every detail of neatness, penmanship, language, 
accuracy, and fact. He believes there was more of real 
instruction and training on the part of the teacher, 
more of growth and acquirement to the boys as result- 
ing from this trip, than in any other pedagogical invest- 
ment he ever knew either in the light of time or money. 
In the background of the study of history, geography, 
natural science, in fact every subject that would arise in 
the school work, would always remain the remembrance 
of the seven days in the beautiful woods, among the 
hills, and amid scenes strange and new, guided by and 
in companionship with the beloved teacher. How easy 
to awaken interest in the work with the memory of 
those days as an inexhaustible fund to draw upon. _ 

Wishing to encourage the boys in this work, and stim- 
ulate them to especial effort, the writer offered prizes 
of five, three, and two marks for the first, second, and 
third"best productions. The offer was politely received 
by the teachers; the director said that they could 
not accept the offer; that while most of the boys 
were needy and would be glad of the money, they must 
do the work for itself and not from hope of pecuniary 
reward, they must find their interest in the subject it- 
self and without external stimulation. 

The trip alluded to awoke interest on all sides. There 
were the landscapes, the villages, the cities, the histor- 
ical scenes, the geography, besides the stones, and 
plants, and birds, and everything that nature furnishes 
and teaches. The subtler lessons of unselfishness, gen- 
erosity, thoughtfulness, and sympathy were taught by 
the seven days’ constant life together, and religion was 
sublimely taught as the whole school gathered in the 
early morning under the wide-spreading branches of the 
great trees, “‘God’s first temples,” sang a hymn, and 
offered prayer. 

Kern, a disciple of Herbart says: “The pupil should 
find a moral support and protection against the servi- 
tude that springs from the rule of desire and passion in 
a many-sided interest. It should protect him from the 
errors that are the consequence of idleness; it should 
arm him against the fitful chances of fortune ; it should 
make life valuable even when a cruel fate has robbed it 
of its most cherished object ;it should enable one to find 
a new calling if driven from the old; it should elevate 
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him to a standpoint from which the material things of 
life appear as of little account, and above which the 
moral character stands free and sublime.” 

Dr. Vogel finds two classes of interests in Herbart’s 
teachings, namely, those arising from knowledge, and 
those arising from association. Under those arising from 
knowledge are 1, the empirical interest, that which arises 
from change and novelty in the presentation of concrete 
things ; 2, the specudative interest, or the search for the 
causal connection of things to which the mysterious or 
problematical impels the mind ; and 3, the esthetic interest, 
that is aroused by the beautiful in nature, art, or morals. 

Under those arising from association are 1, the sympa- 
thetic interest aroused by the joy and sorrow of others, 
2, the social interest, which regards the general good of 
mankind ; and lastly, the re/igious interest, which has to 
do with the immortal welfare of man. 

These interests cover the whole field of instruction, 
and each furnishes food for abundant thought. They 
give the key to what should favor the matter of educa- 


tion. 
¥ 
The College Graduate. 


It was once conceded to the college graduate that he 
might teach without an examination. A writer in the 
Evangelist complains that students that might go to col- 
leges are “switched off to normal schools” because 
they can thus get diplomas as teachers. He says: 


‘‘ Phis bears particularly hard upon the graduates of our women’s colleges 
(Elmira and Vassar ), most of whom become teachers. The college gradu- 
ate may have had ever so much experience in teaching ; it avails not. And 
they all have seen good teaching and have absorbed good methods. What 
better qualification for good teaching than to have Sep in the classes of 
President Mark Hopkins, or President Anderson, of Rochester, or President 
Cowles, of Elmira? The normal schools, for less than a year’s extra work, 
receive what college graduates get only after four years’ study and three 
years of practice, 

‘**The state, by not giving all college graduates a license to teach, because 
they are graduates, is hindering collegiate education and doing a great injus- 
tice to college graduates _If it be necessary, the college might be required 


to give instruction in pedagogy, that is, in the art of teaching. Some do this, 
yet it avails not.” 


The state tried the scheme once of depending on the 


colleges and academies and gave it up. If the colleges 
and academies had then given instruction in the theory 
and practice of teaching they might have had a monop- 
oly of the business of preparing teachers, but they did 
not comprehend the situation at all. It is not true that 
the college graduates “have seen good teaching and 
absorbed good methods ;” quite the reverse. A gradu- 
uate of Yale said lately there was only one good teacher 
there and he was a normal graduate. Specimens of 
poor teaching abound in the colleges. He is wrong 
also as to the normal graduate getting a diploma for 
less than a year’s work. 

The state superintendent gives all college graduates 
a diploma if they have taught successfully for three 
years. The graduate of the college can easily obtain a 
first-grade certificate; after that he receives a life dip- 
loma. But why do not the college graduates in New 
York take the examination for state certificate or life 
diploma as soon as they graduate? That is what puzzles 
one. ‘There are numerous graduates from the colleges 
every year, and of the twenty that apply for state cer- 
tificates—hut few come from the colleges. 

There is a “screw loose” in this matter ; the college 
graduate is averse to passing an examination. He 
knows nothing of pedagogy, and prefers to take an ex- 


amination for a second-grade certificate, and then, after * 


teaching three years, to ask the superintendent to give 
him a diploma, There are now just as many as ever 
who want to earn the money there is in the schools and 
not give specific preparation. The college graduate is 
anxious to teach for a year or two, and take in some 
money, and then shake off the dust of the school-room 
forever; ho! then for the law or some lucrative business. 

It cost this state a great effort to shake off the hands 
of the college on its educational system, but it was done 
by college men. The foundation of the normal school 
was laid by college graduates ; they saw the college 
graduate did not know how to teach, that he had not 
absorbed good methods ; that, though men of learning 
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heard him recite his lessons, that was notenough. The 
era now upon us is one that demands a careful study of 
the child ; the college pays no attention to him; the 
normal school does, but not enough. 


a 
Power Through Concentration. 


By JAMES BUCKHAM. 

Some thoughtful writer—Mr. Prentice Mulford, I 
think—has said that even in so small and relatively un- 
important a matter as tying one’s shoestring both power 
and advantage are gained through concentration. That 
is to say, not only is a valuable mental habit thus estab- 
lished or maintained, but one can actuaily tie one’s 
shoestring faster and better if one give undivided at- 
tention to it. This principle, of course, applies with 
increasing emphasis throughout the ascending scale of 
man’s activities, from the manipulation of foot gear to 
the writing of books and the molding of intellects and 
characters. 

This gaining of power through concentration is nota- 
bly evident in the profession of teaching. The very 
first requisite of success in this profession is found in 
the concentration of personality upon personality. A 
man of woman may be in the condition—enviable or 
otherwise—of Goldsmith’s village pedagogue, concern- 
ing whom 

the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 

And yet that man or woman may be as incapable of 
imparting knowledge as an automaton. Why so? Be- 
cause the power of drawing near to the pupil is lacking 
—that all-important gift or acquirement of attention to 
the personality, the adaptability, the temperament, the 
needs of the pupil. This is a deficiency due to lack of 
concentration. The successful teacher must throw 
himself utterly and unreservedly into his work. And 
what is this work? Not primarily the mastery of the 
subject or subjects to be taught. That is a prerequi- 
site. The teacher should have mastered his subject 
before he presumes to teach. The true work of the ed- 
ucator is to impart what he knows. This is the func- 
tion to which he must devote himself, body, mind, and 
soul, with an intensity which enlists every faculty he 
possesses. This is the concentration which tells in the 
work of teaching as almost nowhere else. Its direct 
practical application should be attention directed to the 
pupil’s possibilitiesand needs. No teacher can succeed 
who is not capable of establishing a close and genuine 
personal connection between himself and his pupils. 
This was the secret of the success of that prince of 
teachers, Arnold of Rugby. Here was a man who threw 
himself into the life of his school, and the lives of his 
pupils, with a concentration of mental and moral energy 
that was little less than sublime. There have been thou- 
sands of teachers whose technical knowledge far ex- 
ceeded that of Thomas Arnold, but there has never been 
a teacher who could more thoroughly concentrate him- 
self upon the teaching function, “ This one thing I do,” 
was with Arnold as with Paul, the motive of life. This 
one thing—to impress himself, his character, his knowl- 
edge, his influence, his whole personality upon the pu- 
pils of Rugby. And he concentrated himself upon 
Rugby in such a way that Rugby became Arnold and 
Arnold Rugby. There never has been, and there never 
can be, a total disseverance of the two in the whole 
history of the school, past or future. 

The power of concentration is further illustrated, in 
the profession of teaching, by the success which fol- 
lows directness and positivity of effort. There must be 
concentration of method as well as concentration of 
motive. 

Most teachers are experimentalists in this respect. 
They dissipate their energy and interrupt the progress- 
ive character of their work, by a lingering uncertainty 
as to the best methods of discipline and instruction. 
Worse still is the mixing of methods—a little of this and 
a little of that ; physical punishment to-day, moral sua- 
sion to-morrow; or, perhaps, physical correction for 
this pupil, moral suasion for another. Object teaching 
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is tried for a time, then purely textual instruction. “I 
want to find out the best way to handle my pupils,” is 
the excuse of the experimentalist. But a teacher who 
goes at it in this way never does find out. Such a teach- 
er’s methods are always tentative to the end of the 
chapter. The concentration of thought and purpose 
which produces conviction, is lacking. Noteacher who 
is allowed any liberty of action in this respect, is fit to 
govern a school, unless he or she has clear, definite 
convictions as to method‘from the outset, and sticks to 
them with a fidelity and persistence that defy discour- 
agement. Whenever this concentration of purpose is 
present, the teacher’s success does not seem to be, after 
all, so much a matter of the best method, but rather to 
be due to inflexible, consistent, progressive adherence 
to the one method concerning which the teacher has 
strong convictions. A teacher who believes thoroughly, 
exclusively, and one might say absorbingly, in the dis- 
ciplinary value of moral suasion alone, is sure to have a 
better behaved school than one who uses moral and 
physical corrections indiscriminately or experimentally. 
The same thing is true of methods of instruction. It 
is the absorbing,concentrating conviction that enlists 
the whole personality of the teacher, which tells upon 
the individual pupil and upon the school as a’whole. 
Anything which absorbs one utterly imparts to that 
Person the element of power. Tie a man’s body toa 
Post and give him a stone to fling. He will not cast it 
far. But let him throw, not only with his arm, but with 
his whole body, and the case will be very different. 
Any far-reaching word must command all there is of us ; 
and it certainly cannot do this without concentration 
of purpose and definiteness of effort. The successful 
teacher must be able to say, not only, “ This one thing I 
do,” but, ‘‘This one way I do the one thing.” The all- 
enlisting aim, the all-controlling motive—these are the 
elements of power through concentration. 


»¥* 
A Plea for the Kindergarten. 


By Wi.titiam A. Mowry, Salem, Mass. 


I wonder if you realize what a barbarous thing a 
primary school is. Sometimes I think it is wicked to 
treat little children as they must be treated during their 
first year in school. Think of a child five years of age, 
entering upon his first day at school. He has always 
been active during his waking hours. He is constantly 
on his feet, running around, jumping, leaping, talking, 
playing. His activity has been thus far untrammeled, 
only the superabundance of his boisterousness has been 
checked. 

Now comes the change. He enters school Monday 
morning at half past eight o’clock. Forthree hours he 
must sit. He is forbidden to stand or run about. He 
must sit, and he must sit still. He must not talk, he 
cannot even wriggle in his chair. There is really next 
to nothing that he can do. One command he has, and 
only one, sit still. Sit still, do not make a noise. Now 
what does that mean to him? It means, curb nature, 
do only the abnormal thing; in reality, do what you 
cannot do. . 

Is this natural? Is itright? Is it human? Two years 
later, five years later, when he has learned to read, 
when he can busy himself with slate and pencil, with 
pen and paper, then he has something to do, then he 
can busy himself with legitimate and proper work, but 
during his first year there is scarcely anything that he 
can properly, naturally do, and the thing which he is 
told to do, namely, to sit still, he cannot do. It isan 
impossibility. 

Is the picture overdrawn ? 

Do not think I am blaming the primary school teach- 
er. She is obliged to keep her school after an orderly 
fashion. She remembers that order is heaven’s first 
law, and her sole idea of order necessarily must be ab- 
sence of noise, Sit still. Do not even whisper. This 
condition of things she cannot avoid, she cannot con- 
trol. She must insist upon an orderly school-room, 
else no progress in study can be made. 

Now consider what these children thus “ cabined, 
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cribbed, confined,” their free and active, supple limbs. 
as good as manacled, are called upon to do. They 
must learn something. Whatisit? It is something 
entirely different from what they have ever before come 
in contact with. Hitherto they have learned to act, 
that is, to do and to talk. Now they are to learn a writ- 
ten language. They are to practice the eye only upon 
arbitrary signs, letters, words, sentences. Hitherto, 
they have dealt with objects, with realities, with living 
existences, Now they are to confine their attention al- 
most absolutely to arbitrary written symbols. 

And for this radical change in their whole life there 
has been no progressive preparatory period. The 
transition is as sudden and as contrary to nature, as a 
sudden plunge from the warm air of a summer day into 
the cold water of an Arctic current. When one takes 
such a plunge his only chance of living, of withstand- 
ing the shock, is to get out of this unnatural element, 
to return to his normal condition, as soon as possible. 
So, were it not for the daily return to the customary 
home life, the play, the jumping, the running, the 
prattle of tongue and freedom, it might well be feared 
that the little innocent would soon die. 

Is it not true that the life of an adult in thought and 
action, in duty and recreation, in fact, in every way is: 
almost totally different from the life of the prattling 
child. “When I was achild I spakeas a child, I under- 
stood as a child, I thought as a child ; but when I be- 
came a man I put away childish things.” It is this. 
putting away of childish things, one at a time, gradu- 
ally, a little here and a little there, putting off and 
taking on, which is the natural way of changing from 
infancy and childhood to more mature and finally to 
adult life. 

Our whole life is an evolution. All natural growth is 
a process, slow, gradual, continued. A revolution is. 
abnormal, unnatural. But what a revolution is the 
change, the sudden change from prattling childhood at 
home to the first day in the primary school. 

Now for this change there should be gradations,—a 
preparatory process. Froebel saw this and out of his. 
fertile mind he elaborated a system of transition from 
the unrestrained freedom of childhood to the natural 
and easy discipline of the school-room. The kinder- 
garten system is a natural and philosophical system. 
It provides a series of exercises, admirably adapted in 
every way to turn uver the activity of the little child 
from the unrestrained freedom of home, to the proper 
and partial restrictions of the school-room. It aims to 
retain sufficient freedom and naturalness, and to couple 
with these, attention to objects, to construction, and 
to a careful exercise of the powers of observation, at- 
tention, reflection, and memory. 

It is less than sixty years since the first kindergarten 
school was established by Friedrich Freebel, at Blanken- 
burg, in Germany. The system is now adopted in 
nearly all civilized countries. It is in successful oper- 
ation in most of the cities of this country. I do not 
recall any case where a city or large town has adopted 
this system and subsequently given it up. It is every- 
where successful. 

¥ 


“If you should have a dozen children no two of them 
would be alike in disposition,” observed an experienced 
matron to a young mother who was exclaiming over the 
radical differences between hertwo boys. This admis- 
sion is one belonging to the liberal tendency of our 
modern time. The idea that a family of children re- 
semble peas in a pod, and are to be treated alike, is 
being replaced by the more scientific opinion that there 
are natural differences which must be considered. 
Modern children are not to be managed in groups. It 
is necessary to deal withthem separately. This requires 
more time , more care, more intelligence than the old 
way ; it requires special preparation for parenthood and 
the cultivation of good qualities in the guardians who 
are to exercise discriminating government. The nine- 
teenth centtry makes large demands of us.and nowhere 
greater than in its demand for superior character.— 
Childhood. 
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The School Room. 


Oct. 21.—NumBers, Se_r, anpD Eartu. 
Oct. 28.—Prorie anv Doinc. 

Nov. 4.—Primary. 

Nov. 11.—LanGuaGe, Tuincs, anp Ernics. 


A Problem in Percentage. 


Aman bought 84 skares of stock at 98} and sold it at 6} per 
cent. advance ; how much money did he make? 

Pupil—tI don’t understand what stock is. 

Teacher.—When you and several otter persons agree to go 
into business together, you all put into the business a certain 
amount of money. Suppose all put in $50,000. What will be 
the whole amount of the stock? 

P.—Fifty thousand dollars, I should think. 

7.—Yes. Now they divide that stock into one-hundred-dollar 
shares; how many shares will there be ? 

P.—Five hundred. 

7.—Yes. And suppose you own one hundred of those shares, 
how much stock will you hold ? 

P.—Ten thousand dollars. 

7.—Now suppose the business does not prove to be profitable 
enough to pay what the money would be worth if put out at in- 
terest ; could you sell a share of your stock to some one else for 
one hundred dollars? 

P.—1 should think not. 

7.—How would the stock be rated then? Above or below 
ar? 

' P.— Below. 

7T.—Now suppose a man buys 84 of your shares at 98}. How 
much would he pay for each dollar of the stock ? 

P.—Wouldn't it be ninety-eight and a half cents? . 

7.—Yes. How much would you lose on each dollar ? 

P.—One cent and a half. 

7T.—Now let us suppose that the business improves, and that 
the profits are greater than the interest that could be gotten for 
the money invested ; how would the stock be rated now ? 

P.—Above par. 

7T.—Suppose, now, that this man sells his 84 shares at 65 per 
cent. advance. How much will he get for each dollar of stock ? 

P.—One dollar and six and a half cents. 

7.—And he paid how much for it ? 

P.—Ninety-eight and a half cents. 

7.—How much did he make on each dollar of his stock ? 

P.—Eight cents. 

7.—How much on one share? 

P.—Eight dollars. 

7.—And on 84 shares ? 

P.—Eighty-four times as much. 

This is here carried out to the end, but in actual practice the 
pupil “caught on” before he got half through it, and then the 
teacher let go and he went alone the rest of the way. 

There is nothing in percentage that cannot be made just as 
simple by a series of well-directed questions. Our experience is 
that when the children do not see their way it is because they do 
not know the meaning of the terms used, or else they are not yet 
mature enough to follow the chain in the reasoning. They get 
lost. When the latter is the case the problem is too difficult and 
should be dropped for something not so complex. 

—Public School Journal. 
, 


Fractions. 


ONE MONTH. 


Whether fractions become a terror and a stumbling block to 
pupils depends on the teacher. The /Aénking and the mental 
doing of fractions is not difficult, that is, the intellectual part and 
the physical part are easy enough, but the representation of frac- 
tions, the language of fractions, often confuses. Let the teacher 
leave the book alone for a while ; let him teach (@) thinking in frac- 
tions, then (4) representing this thinking. 


PRELIMINARY STEPS. 


1. With a pair of compasses and scissors cut out circles of 
Paper three inches in diameter and have them in the hands of 
the pupils. Let them show what a half is, and what represents 
it on the blackboard.—4, etc. 

2. Let them show that =}; $=}, etc. Let them make a 
table of equivalent fractivns. Let each pupil have a copy of this 
table on a card. 

3. Then reverse ; let them show that y=}, etc. 

Give a hundred examples. 

4. Let them put the ¢ iu one circle with the % of another $ 
this is an “over unit” fraction. Let them show it is equal to 1., 
Give many examples. 

5. Reverse the above. 


5 Give 13, 14, etc., and ask for the “ over 
unit form.” 
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ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION. 


1. The teacher states aproblem: “ John has § of an apple and 
Henry has ? of an appr. ow much have both?” The pupils 
take § of a circle and ? of a circle and find (by the table) the 
equivalent fractions; they are 4, and 4, the sum is iF 100 
examples follow until the mechanical work is easy. Each is put 
on the blackboard. 

2. The teacher states a problem: “ John has ? of an apple and 
gives Henry } of an apple. How much has he left ?” ¢ table 
shows that }= 4 ; $= 4; subtracting, ,4 is left. Itis done with 
the paper circles also; 100 examples follow ; each is solved on 
the blackboard. Addition and subtraction of fractions furnish 
no difficulty if the preliminary steps have been taken right ; these 
preliminary steps should not be considered a part of fraction 
treatment. 


MULTIPLICATION, 


It is not necessary to talk about mu/tiplication and give defi- 
nitions, simply teach to comprehend. 

1. The teacher states a problem: “John gave James, Henry, 
Peter each § an orange, how much did he give away?” § x 3=. 
He dictates 50 examples ; each is solved on the blackboard. 

2. John bought 3} yards of cloth at 3} cents a yard. What is 
the cost? Now the usual plan is to give a rule, “ Reduce both to 
improper fractions then multiply numereators together for a new 
numerator, etc., etc.” This is very bad teaching. Instead, the 
teacher says, “ Well, I will give you another. The cost of 1 yard 
is 4 extn, Saat is the cost of 1}? of 2? of 2}? of 3? of 3}? of 
4? of 43?” 

Then he says; “ Now as to first example, 1 yard costs 3} cents 
what will 1} yds. cost? There are three steps ; first.find cost of 1 
yard, that we know it is 3} cents; seccnd find cost of } yard, that 
is 12; third add and we yet 5}.” He gives 50 examples until the 
operation is understood. 

3. John bought 4} yards of cloth at 5 cents a me Change 
the forms, and it reads, John bought ? yards of cloth at ‘f cents 
a yard. There are three steps: first tind cost of § yard, then of 
11 halves, then change form. Give 50 examples. 


DIVISION. 

It is not best to give definitions; teach to comprehend opera- 
tions. 

1, The teacher states problem: “I divided ¢ of an orange 
among two boys,” 2)$#(j. Easy? Of course, 

Again, “1 divided ¢ of an orange among five boys.” You 
don’t see how to do that? You forget that #=~,—|%=—}$=#{. 
Ah, you must learn to see fractions in these other forms. Now I 
will give the problem again. I divided #{ of an orange among 5 
boys, how much will each get? Now it is easy ; you say, 4)3}(,%. 
Remember this rule. When you cannot do a thing one way try 
another ; be ingenious.” 

The pupil can now do a good deal intelligently in fractions ; he 
needs practice. See that the problems are rightly graded. It will 
be easy to balk aim. Let him work at addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division; give 25 problems a day like 13+ 2§=, 
(}+4) x4 =,etc. 

SECOND STAGF. 

1. The use of the word “ of” which comes much into use in 
fractions must be made plain; the ordinary rule is, “ Substitute 
the sign of multiplication and proceed to multiply.” This is a 
bad rule, for “of” means division, and the boy gets confused. 


“I want } of };” this means divide } into two parts. Show the 
pupil that } of } =2)}=—}. In a similar way } of ti i of , etc. 
Questions. ‘‘ What dol mean when I say }of}?” “I mean} 


divided by 3, etc. Don’t leave this until it is clear. 

2. There are two types of problems that give trouble. The 
first is, (@) John buys } of a yard of cloth at 2? of a dollar a yard; 
what is the cost? I have the cost of a yard, I want the cost of } 
a yard. I must divide the cost of a yard by 2, 2)3(%. (4) John 
buys } of a yard of cloth at § of a dollar a yard. What is the 
cost? The pupil says I have the cost of a yard and want the 
cost of } of a yard. There are two steps; first find the cost of } 
of a yard, then of 3 fourths. } will cost } of %; 4)§(A; three 
fourths will cost three times as much 4 x 3=,4. Give 100 exam- 
ples of a similar kind. 

(It will be well to bring in a yard of paper an inch wide and 
say : This cloth costs } of a dollar a yard; what will 2 of a yard 
cost? Represent } of a dollar on a circle divided into 8 parts. 
Divide the cloth into 4 parts and divide each of the % of the cir- 
cle into four parts (}%). One piece of the cloth is worth } of 
these, or J, ; three parts will be worth ,%.) 

3. The other type problem that presents difficulty is of this 
shape. John gives = of a dollar for } of a yard of cloth, what is 
the cost of a yard ? 

I have the cost of } to find the cost of §. There are two steps 
first find the cost of 5, then of $. To find the cost of } 1 divide 
the whole cost by 3. 3)4(g5— this is the cost of }; $ or a whole 
yard will cost 5 times ,°,= { Give 100 examples, 

CAUTIONS. 


1. Do not say multiplying the numerator increases the frac- 
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tion, and multiplying the denominator decreases it, etc. It is 
unnecessary and confuses—especially it confuses. Let the pupil 
learn fractions through his fingers and his thinking, not through 
his memory. 

2. Do not confound the preliminary steps, with the four rules. 
This is often done, The B suaernes of forms is mechanical ; the 
four rules demand thinking. 

3. Teach the four operations and then when your pupils feel 
strong on these take upthe two hard cases. These are merely 
“‘two step ” examples. 

4. Fractions are taught by developing brain power ; the one who 
does it by rules is making parrots of his pupils. 

5. Teach them to “see ry aa examples. Thus, “ John 
buys $ of a yard of cloth at 13 dollar a yard, what is the cost?” 
“Change form and read again,” says the teacher. “ John buys 
of ayard of cloth at ¥f of a dollar a yard.” ‘‘Goon.” “The 
cost of } is given to find cost of $. “Right.” “There are two steps ; 
first find cost of }, then of $.” “ Right, next boy, first step.” “4 
will cost + of |? =}}.” “ Right ; next boy, second step ;” “ $ will 
cost 5 times }j=$%.” “ Put it on the blackboard.” 

In the 20 school days there should be 1,000 problems solved or 
more. 


. In changing forms - 
. “ addition - 
. * subtraction 
. “ multiplication - 
. “ division - 100 
. “ second stages - - 100 
This is not all that may be said about fractions, but for the 
“ first time over” it is enough. 
Let the teacher aim to teach fractions to an ordinary class in 
one month. 


500 
100 
100 
100 


¥ 
Physical Education. III. 


By E. B. SCARBOROUGH. 
THE SHOULDER. 


To the Pupils.—Since our last talk you have doubtless ob- 
served more the carriage of people on the street, and you cannot 
have failed to notice how important a part the shoulders play in 
making or unmaking a good figure. The manner in which the 
shoulders are carried not only helps to make or mar a good form, 
but has very much to do with the person’s health, as I shall show 


ou. 

The shoulder is the most movable of any joint in the body. 
Only one of the three bones composing it has any bony attach- 
ment to the remainder of the skeleton. (Teacher should call a 
child before the class, and point out the scapula, clavicle, and 
humerus, and show where the clavicle articulates with the ster- 
num—the only bony articulation of the shoulder,) Observe, as 
I move Johnnie’s arm, how much the scapula moves. First, the 
border of it was here very near the backbone and now it is two 
inches away. The scapula is fastened to the skeleton by mus- 
cles and ligaments, and they allow it this freedom of motion. 
You see I can move Johnnie's arm up, down, forward, backward, 
around ina circle (circumduction), and around on its own axis 
(rotation). 

Because the shoulder joint is so movable is one reason why it 
so frequently gets out of place. We have but to look around us 
to see how common round shoulders are. And did you know 
that there are few people who do not have uneven shoulders, 
as one higher than the other? Tailors and dressmakers 
notice these defects. 

If you carry your books to and from school always in the same 
hand, you will tend to make one shoulder higher than the other. 
The next time you see a man carrying a pail of water, notice how 
he tips his body over to the side opposite the weight. He does 
this to preserve the balance, but in so doing he brings up the 
shoulder on the side of the weight and allows the other one to 
fall down, 

If one of your shoulders is higher than the other, carry your 
books on the side of the low shoulder, letting them hang in the 
book-strap as a man carries the pail of water. 

Right-handed people almost always have a low right shoulder, 
owing to the greater development of the muscles under the right 
arm, which tend to pull that shoulder down. ‘There is no reason 
why we should not use our two hands more nearly alike than we 
do and thus help to avoid this one-sidedness. 

But, children, I want to impress upon your minds that the 
most common cause of all the shoulder detects is dad posture. 
Habit—our best friend and worst enemy—has so much to do 
with it! It is so easy to get into lazy habits, especially if our 
—" are weak and flabby and do not hold our shoulders 
well, 

We will have some exercises to strengthen our shoulder mus- 
cles, but do not think that ten minutes a day will do anything 
whatever for you, if, during the remainder of the day, you allow 
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yourself to sit or stand in a bad position. Insist upon a good 
posture at all times and when you cannot maintain it any longer 
go and lie down. The muscles will finally become strong if you 
persevere and there will not be the need of exerting so much 
effort as now. 

It is with the shoulders as it was with the head. The worst 
results of faulty posture is not that of marring the beauty, but of 
seriously affecting the health. 

If the shoulders are depressed, as in the case of round or slop- 
ing shoulders, the chest capacity is lessened. The head usually 
goes forward with the stoop of the shoulders and the sternum 
sinks in, making matters worse still. 

This state of things interferes with the breathing and circula- 
tion of the blood and we have cold feet, headache, poor digestion, 
and less ability to withstand disease. 

It is at the upper part of the lungs where consumption begins, 
(teacher point out the apex of the lung), and, if the shoulders 
are allowed to cramp this part, it becomes in just the condition 
to invite the bacilli that cause this disease. 

Do you know who Delsarte was? Someone tell me. He said 
that the shoulders were “the thermometer of the feelings.” I 
suppose that is because we can say so much by just a shrug of 
the shoulders. 

To teacher.—Primary treatment is forcing back, elevating, de- 
pressing, and rolling the shoulders. Sloping shoulders or “ bot- 
tle neck” is due to an undeveloped state of the muscles above 
the shoulders. It may be remedied by shrugging combined with 
head exercises. The same treatment will benefit uneven shoul- 
ders if used only on the low side. Also in uneven shoulders 
thrust up the arm on low side and the other down. 

For round shoulders lift arms rigid at sides, front and up. 
Also circle the arms at the sides so that there will be a grinding 
feeling at the scapulz. 

An exercise which can be taken at the desks is that of grasping 
the edge of the desk and pushing. Another is forcing the shoul- 
ders back, touching the scapule. 

The general theory of treatment for the shoulders is getting the 
shoulders up and back into their normal position. All shoulder 
exercises should aim at this result. A teacher must have never- 
ending patience in reminding again and again those who are 
forming bad habits. 


_ 
Physical Training. 


By WILL TOWNSEND. 


Aims.—To develop the muscles and bring them into harmony 
with the will, etc. 

When beginning a new set of exercises, a story illustrative of 
the principles involved will awaken the interest, sympathy, or en- 
thusiasm of the children and bring their minds into the desired 
attitude. 

A moment consumed in teaching a moral truth is not lost. 
The spiritual stimulates the physical nature, just as animal spirits 
tend to brighten the intcllect. The energizing spirit reaches 
Sarther than the energizing exerctses. 

Allied topics that may properly be presented in connection with 
the following exercises are respect for labor as one of the greatest 
blessings (with energizing exercises), and economy (with relax- 
ing exercises). 

I, Open and close hands. (For directions see former papers, 
SCHOOL JOURNAL.) 

2. Left hand open, palm upward. Hold the palm with fingers 
of the right hand, right thumb in palm of left hand. Shake 
rapidly with the right hand to de-vitalize fingers of left hand. 
Same for fingers ot right hand. 

3. Hands closed resting on chest near shoulders. Extend arms 
horizontally, throwing hands open. Back to position. Upward 
trom shoulder, down to position. Downward, back to position. 
Exercise No. 3 is more or less familiar to teachers. It is given 
in this series merely to call attention to the fact that in order to 
derive the full benefit from such movements, the muscles should 
be contracted quickly and relaxed comparatively slowly. If the 
two movements are even, it is often the case that the muscles are 
not entirely relaxed before they are again contracted by the 
counter movement. 

4. Raise arms over head, hands closed. Bring arms to hori- 
zontal position in front with more or less force (gauge by con- 
dition of muscles and amount of practice), torso to remain erect. 
Rest. Allow hands to fall at the side de-vitalized. Back to first 
position. 

5. (Hammer exercise). Left arm extended in front, hand 
closed. Right arm raised, hand closed at back of neck. Bring 
right hand over head down upon left hand. At the moment of 
contact allow left arm to fall de-vitalized, right arm remaining 
stationary, The two hands should make one continuous motion 
downward. Bring both hands back to position, one motion. 

Same exercise, substituting right hand for left and vice versa. 

6. Left foot forward, advance left hip and shift weight of body 
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on left leg, movements as in No. 5, while in this position. Same 
for right hip and right foot. 

7. (Sawing or sweeping exercise.) Feet at an angle of 90°, 
torso erect. Left foot forward, arms hanging toward the right. 
Swing arms to the left, gradually closing hands and throwing 
weight of body on the left leg. Swing arms to the right, relaxing 
hands and transferring weight of body to right leg, the hip lead- 
ing the torso in all such movements. 

Right foot forward, reverse movement, etc. 

8. Hands closed on chest near shoulders. Move elbows out- 
ward, backward, upward, while taking a deep inspiration. El- 
bows to position with expiration. 

9. (Windmill exercise.) Body erect, swing right arm circularly 
in socket. Do for the left arm; do for both arms. The lungs 
should be inflated, arms semi-devitalized. Repeat three times 
only for the first week. 

10. Take a deep inspiration and pull imaginary weights up- 
ward, inward, ete. (See former paper, THE SCHOOL JOURNAL.) 

11. Arms high over head, hands closed, pull an imaginary 
weight downward (using as much force as desired after exercise 
has been correctly learned), at same time inflate lungs and rise on 
toes. Restan instant on toes, hands on chest. Bring feet down 
to position, expel breath from lungs and let hands fall de-vitalized. 

12, Feet separated by twice their own length. Bend torso for- 
ward at the hips. Take a continuous, deep inspiration while 
lifting an imaginary weight from the floor, as high as the right 
shoulder, gradually transferring weight of body to right hip. 
Hands fall de-vitalized while body assumes position. 

13. (Bow and arrow exercise.) Left foot forward, weight of 
body on left leg. Extend left arm curved like a bow. Close 
hands, with right hand at middle of left forearm, eyes fixed on 
some distant object toward the left. Draw imaginary bow with 
energy, inflating the lungs at the same time. 

14. Lift right leg, allowing right foot to hang as if lifeless. 
(Before teaching this exercise, ask your pupils to notice how.a 
horse lifts and puts down its fore-feet). It is the momentary de- 
vitalizing of the feet that gives elasticity to the walk. 

Each side of the body should be trained alike unless special 
detects demand extra attention to any part. No exercise is to be 
practiced more than ten successive times the first week, the num- 
ber to be increased as may be deemed advisable. The word of 
command is of great assistance in arousing and educating the 
child’s power of attention. 

* 


A Course in Nature Study. 


(Pursued in the Schools of Massachussets.) 
FIFTH YEAR, 


Animals,—Group birds: bills, legs, toes and claws; special 
habits; reading of foreign birds of similar orders; frogs, turtles 
and fishes ; compare the coverings, movements, ways of getting 
food and eating, breathing, special senses, habits; watch devel- 
opment of frogs’ eggs in spring. 

Plants.—Begin the study of typical fruit, shade, and evergreen 
trees; their parts in order, qualities, adaptation to the tree, and 
uses. Also typical wild plants, ¢. ¢., buttercup, clover, Solomon’s 
seal, and violets (spring); plants belonging to the mustard, mint, 
and pink families (fall). Trees and plants of the different zones, 
adaptation to the climate ; supplement by pictures. 

Minerals.—Continue the study of metals, forms of coal, iron 
and limestone, with qualities which make them useful; simple 
facts of geographical distribution, pictures of mines; forms of 
water, evaporation, condensation, freezing and the effects of each ; 
pupils keep a simple weather chart on the board. 

Language and Suggestions.—Drill on good oral description of 
the facts observed and thoughts derived; written descriptions 
according to a series of questions ; reading about birds ; sketch- 
ing bills and toes of birds; trees and their parts in connection 
with the written work. Drawing serrate margin and lobed 
leaves. Collect specimens of coal, iron, limestone, metals, wood 
and other parts of trees, mounted on cardboard, encouraging 
pe bringing of any foreign woods and minerals for the school 
collection. 


SIXTH YEAR, 


Animals.—More careful study of insects; common names ; 
homes ; adaptation of covering; wings and legs; mouth parts; 
groups of useful and injurious insects; development of insects ; 
observation of earthworms and their work in the soil. 

Plants.—Continue the study of trees and wild flowers; geo- 
graphical distribution of useful trees; parts of plants useful for 

0d, ¢. g., grains, nuts, stems, roots ; foreign products ; collect, 
distinguish useful qualities, means of distribution ; parts useful 
for fiber,—cotton, flax, hemp. wood. 

Minerals, etc.—Observation of any rock ledges in town, 
bowlders, formation of pebbles and sand, with their uses ; locate 
ledges and gravel hills on a map of the town; observe the effect 
on the rivers, railroads, industries ; make local collections. 
Observation of the sun, its daily path during the year; vary- 
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ing form and position of the moon; locate and name prominent 
star groups, and note any change in position from night to might. 

Simple experimental lessons on heat, expansion and contrac- 
tion of bodies, with practical applications; changes in state of 
matter and the applications ; use of thermometer, 

Language.—Continue oral drill; written descriptions accord- 
ing to an outline of topics; pictures and reading on the habits of 
insects, foreign trees; myths associated with star groups, to 
supplement observation and furnish reproduction work. Sketch 
insects, trees and their parts, star groups, soil sections and 
apparatus used. Drawing compound leaves and flowers. 

SEVENTH YEAR. 

Animails.—Observation of typical animal life of the sea; ¢. g., 
lobster and crab, oyster, clam and snail shells, coral and sponge; 
study parts as illustrating a type of animal ; adaptation of parts ; 
use to man; geographical distribution. 

Planis.—Study of plant products; properties and uses of 
starch, oils, gums and resins, spices, useful woods. Simple study 
of the lower forms of plant life, comparing with the higher forms ; 
their function in nature. If previous work has not been done, 
study trees, as indicated in the sixth year. 

tnerals.—More careful study of the formation of soils from 
rocks ; effect of heat on metals and other substances; good and 
poor conductors ;_ radiation of heat; heating liquids by boiling ; 
motion of water and air due to heat ; practical application of the 
experiments; effect of heat on marble or limestone in formin 
lime, and its uses; note on map; geographical distribution of coal, 
iron, and limestone. 

Language.—Oral and written description, as before; use 
books of reference to supplement observation ; sketch shells and 
other animal forms, apparatus, outline maps; drawing sprays; 
collect shells, corals, sponges, plant products, metal and mineral 
products. 

EIGHTH AND NINTH YEARS. 


Animals and Plants.—Review animal or plant lessons; plans 
of typical structure in animals; prominent marks of mammals, 
birds, reptiles, fishes, insects ; collect animal products, ¢.g., wool, 
leather, fur, feathers, ivory, wax, glue; qualities which make 
them useful ; processes of manutacture ; essential parts of plants ; 
processes of growth; study specimens of prominent families of 
plants; drawings of whole plants. Topical outlines. 

Physical ote Chemical Forces.—Action of cohesion and ad- 
hesion on common substances; explaining states of matter ; 
properties of matter, such as hardness, brittleness, elasticity, etc. ; 

ractical uses; gravity, and its application in weight; support of 

ies; balances; simple machines; pressure of water and air; 

pumps and barometer; heat and its effects; thermometer, 

steam-engine, etc.; simple lessons on combustion ; chemistry of 

foods, of cleansing, of pure and impure air, of acids on minerals 

and metals; simple facts of magnetism, electricity, light, and 
sound. 

» 


Out-of-Door Science. 
A VISIT TO A NEW JERSEY MINE. 
By MINER H. PADDOCK. 


There was a merry party of the Jersey City high school pupils 
waiting in the spacious hall of the depot ; soon we were gliding 
over the Hackensack meadows; over meadows, over hills, 
through cuts, past Paterson, through hamlet, village, city, and 
farm. 

After two hours anda half of northwestward speeding and 
climbing we reach the crest of the divide at Ogdensburg, and look 
across a valley to Franklin Furnace nestling on the opposite side. 
Six miles around the horse-shoe to advance one mile straight, de- 
scending by gravity, bring us to the Furnace. Alighting, the 
depot is immediately appropriated. On its walls in the freight- 
room are the records of the former visits. The sight of J. C. 
H. S., 1888, 1890, 1891, fires their hearts and with 

“Rah, Rah, Ra-Ra-Rah! 
Jersey City high school, Ha~Ha-Hah!” 
the paint brush once more does duty and numerously men- 
tions the classes of '93 and ’94. Next the lunch baskets are ma- 
terially lightened. Then grouped on the little up esy the camera 
«gathers them in while it paints a picture of the river, the valley, 
and the Mine Hill beyond. A merry ramble down the road, 
across the bridge, around the curve, and we are at the entrance of 
the mine. Here we stoop down and walk on the ties of the track ; 
in the growing darkness we proceed with some difficulty, often 
the foot finds a watery resting place. 

At last after what seems quite a toil we reach an open place 
once filled with ore to the surface above. Here we place our 
camera for a picture. 

On the right, on the left, walls of crystalline magnesian lime- 
stone ; underneath, zinc ore to unknown depths. In the distance 
is another well and a kind of end wall to this unroofed chamber ; 
this wall is a trap dike 23 feet thick and also of unknown depth, 
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Through this is seen an opening, cut to admit to ore on the other 
side. 

Lighting our candles we descend through this gateway to the 
cavern below. Down, down the steep decline until at last the 
bottom is reached, 

Here in the darkness by the dim light of their candles we find 
miners digging out ore. What avast amphitheater they have 
constructed. 

Zinc ore forms the roof, zinc ore the ends, zinc ore the floor, and 
still the limit is not reached. There are galleries leading off at dif- 
ferent heights, and now from the distance comes the thunder of 
exploding dynamite. Nature has been here and wrought won- 
derously and left this crystallized zincite, red with oxide of man- 
ganese ; the black franklinite, a curious mixture of iron, zinc, and 
manganese; the green willemite and brown troostite and pink 
rhodonite, strange unions of zinc and silica or of manganese and 
silica. See these forms, sometimes in greenish transparent 
masses, rivaling precious stones in beauty and value, in brilliant 
translucent red folia, and in brown hexagonal or in black octahe- 
dral crystals, 

** What an enormous fissure a pupil says was this which these 
minerals were poured into.” ‘ Yes, and close by, within a few 
hundred feet of us are also buried vast beds of iron ore.” ‘Yes, 
and the trap walls show that was forced into the fissures too.” 
In reply to an inquiry it was said : 

“Heat and pressre were the agencies that brought about the 
union of the elements forming the ore and that drove the mixture 
from below into the enormous, expanding fissure, there to crystal- 
lize. 

Whence came the zinc? This must have come from still lower 
depths. Perhaps it reduced some of the surrounding ores to get 
its oxygen and with melted quartz formed its silicate. 

“‘ Where are the rocks that caused the immense pressure, kept 
down the heat, and furnished the covering beneath which this 
great work was accomplished ?” 

There were lofty peaks here, but the rain, the frost, and ice have 
done the work of removal. The great covering has been taken 
away by immense physical forces and to-day we stand in the 
“ basal wreck” at the bottom of the mountain underneath which 
was generated the heat that crystallized the surrounding sedi- 
mentary rock into granite and gneiss, crystallized the limestone, 
injected the ore, and then intruded the molten trap rock across 
the older ore. 

A few pictures in the camera, a few specimens picked up and 
placed in the satchels, and we were on our return journey. 


¥ 
Geography By Doing. 
By WALTER J. KENYON. 


NINTH LESSON. 


Characteristics of a Basin.— The intention is not to enter into 
detailed study of any certain river basin at this time ; but to refer 
to those named, in a cursory way, to illustrate typical phases, in 
the upbuilding of a concept of a type basin. 

In these lessons, the pupil should have his geography open be- 
fore him, he having by this time learned to look through and be- 
yond the map. A wall map, structural, is also a help. 

Mold a river basin roughly—the Mississippi is a good one for 
the purpose—and question with reference to water partings and 
slopes. 

Looking down the river course. Which is the left slope of the 
basin? The right? What limits the left slope at the bottom ? 
A line in the river bed; the /ow-/ine. What limits it at the top? 
The water parting. Compare the two slopes in their length 
(from top to bottom); the proportion of water supply each con- 
tributes (evidenced by tributaries) ; and the characteristics of each 
slope. For instance, in the Mississippi, the left slope has much 
less altitude, culminating in the Appalachian divide ; its principal 
streams, the Ohio, Cumberland, and Tennessee, are much inferior 
in combined volume to the rivers of the right slope. 

Why doesn’t the Illinois river, tributary of the Mississippi, flow 
into Lake Michigan instead? Pupils reason it out. Compare 
the water parting in this locality with that back of the Missouri 
héad waters. Altitudes? Surface characteristics? How many 
water partings has a river basin? Where is the highest part of 
this one? The lowest? How much of any basin is surrounded 
by the water parting? How is the water parting formed? By 
the meeting of two slopes at their upper edges. What is formed 
by slopes meeting at their lower one ? The low line. In any basin, 
where is this low line to be found? In the river bed. 

Lead pupils to discover that the water parting does not neces- 
sarily pass over the highest peaks. (See Fig. VI.*) 

How does it come that the right slope of this basin contributes 
so much more water than the left? What do the high mountain 
lands do for the river? Where do they get the water? 


Ill. 


*The previous work has enabled the pupil to read these cross sections, 
Usé them only on assurance of this, 
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Mold the Amazon basin. . 

Here is a river in South America, with the great highlands 
trending at right angles with the river. Compare it in this with 
the Mississippi. This is the Amazon, the largest river in the 
world. These great mountains at the back of the basin are the 
Andes. Many of the peaks are over 20,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. he general mass of the highland, the plateau, is 
as much as 15,000. Notice on your maps how they seem to 
send all the water east into the Amazon. See if you can locate 
the Amazon water parting in the Andes. Howis it that the east- 
ern slope gets so much of the rain, the western so little ? 

Lead pupils to infer, from this, the character of the western 
slope. Tell them of the seasonal torrents and of the Desert of 
Atacama. 

How many of the Amazon’s big tributaries are fed by the 
Andes? What other mountain countries give their waters to this 
basin? Judging from the map, how would you describe the cen- 
tral part of the Amazon basin ? 

Read briefly, or tell about the forest plains, the Se/vas, of the 
Amazon. Not all of the plainis selva. Much is treeless, rainless 
waste, uninhabitable. 


y wWarerR PARTING 


TENTH LESSON. 


Characteristics Continued.—We have talked of the right and 
left slope of a basin. Has it another slope? Are the source and 
mouth at the same level? The third slope is the course slope. 

Turn to the Amazon basin again. Where is this course slope 
the steepest? Notice the tremendous fall of the Andes mountains, 
sixteen to twenty thousand feet. Right under their shadows, 
almost, the Amazon plain begins, with an altitude of less than six 
hundred feet. 

Pupils draw a cross section from source to mouth, with sea 
level as a base line. Also draw a similar cross section of the 
Mississippi, showing the different character of the course slope. 
Pupils suggest alterations in each other’s work (the blackboard 
drawings). 

ELEVENTH LESSON. 


Mouths and Sources.—On the map of South America compare 
the mouth of the Amazon with that of the La Plata. What differ- 
ence? Marajo island gives the Amazon an zsland mouth, La 
Plata has an estuary. A river may have still another kind of 
mouth, Seethe Orinoco. Here is ade/ta: the lowland traversed 
by the several bifurcations. See its shape, like what? A tri- 
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angle. The Greek D is called De/fa and is made this way: _ 

A pupil will step to the sand table and roughly mold a basin, 
showing a delta mouth. Another, modify it to an island mouth. 
Another, to an estuary mouth. ; 

Turn to the map of North America. Who can find a river with 
a delta? Anisland mouth? An estuary? 

How many kinds of sources may ariver have? (a) spring; (4) 
lake ; (c) glacier. Tell them something about glaciers and eternal 
snow peaks. How does the glacier become the river source? 
Show pictures of glaciers. 


TWELFTH LESSON, 


Erosion.—The complementary processes, upheaval and ero- 
ston, comprise the conditions for earth life. 

Wherever streams flow over the land ; wherever frost rives the 
mountain fronts; wherever the sea waves surge against coast 
cliffs, there erosion progresses, It loads the rivers with ground 
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Up mountain stuffs that are later spread in fertile fields. It dis- 
integrates the crags, and of their fallen substance, builds gardens 
where the sea once flowed. 

In the presence of the class, fill a glass jar with water. Cast in 
a handful of mixed soils—sand, gravel, loam, mold. Stir violently. 
See the muddy water. Lead class to see that moving water holds 
its silt in suspension. Look at the jar next day. The soil has 
— in strata, the waterisclear. Elicit that still water deposits 
its silt. 

Show the class a brickbat, brought from the seashore where 
the waves have long been eroding it to almost an egg shape. 
They know how sharp it was at first. Show a worn scrap of 
glass bottle, found amid similar conditions. You may find also 
pebbles of stratified composition. The softer stratum will be 
more deeply worn than the harder layers. Break a stone. See 
how sharp the edges are. How is it that no sharp-edged pebbles 
can be found along shore? Bring to bear all such evidence pro- 
curable and let the pupil discover for himself the fact of erosion. 
In this connection a geographical collection should be made by 
the class. It should comprise the eroded specimens alluded to, 
and others ; all procurable specimens of soil; specimens of very 
soft and very hard rock. Fossils and other relative specimens 
may be added. 

An interesting computation was made by a grammar school 
pupil. At the lakeside he counted how many ripples washed 
over the sands in one minute. Doubling this number he knew 
how many times a minute the sand grains were ground against 
each other. An acute ear bent low can hear this grinding going 
on among the pebbles. An excellent illustration of the patient, 
tremendous process, erosion. 

An experiment: Wash a handful of pebbles perfectly clean. 
Put them in a glass jar of clean water. Pupils shake them a little 
every day. By and by the sediment becomes perceptible. Where 
did it come from? Nature is doing this on a gigantic scale, in 
every place and every age. Tell them the Mississippi river each 
year adds ‘to its delta a volume of silt equal to one mile square 
and 268 feet deep. Besides this an immense quantity escapes to 
the ocean. 

A chief problem in a rational study of geography is how to 
place data within the pupil's reach. 

The ordinary school geography fails to do this, although the 
maps are of great use after the pupil has learned to read them. 
Where data are not reasonably within the pupil’s reach, either 
by inference or research, the teacher must become as a book to 

im. 

Skill in blackboard drawing is a great advantage in this or 
in any teaching.. Most of us hold this as a bugbear. It need 
not be so. The effectiveness of such drawing lies not so much 
in its art merits as in the fact that you draw while you talk. The 
one form of expression re-enforces the other. A rough vertical 
line, drawn by a single stroke with the side of the chalk, 
becomes a beautiful tree if you're talking of trees at the time. 
Moreover, however crude one’s beginnings may be, each repe- 
tition tends toward a fearless and skilful use of the chalk. 

REFERENCE BOOKS. 

Data.—“ Countries of the World,” Brown, Vols. I. and II.; 
“ Aspects of the Earth,” Shaler; ‘ Lectures on Phys. Geog.,” 
Houghton. 

Method.—“ How to Study Geography,” Parker, Crocker ; 
“Child and Nature,” Frye. 


* 


How the Seeds are Scattered. 
‘ By K. AIMEE, 


(A recitation for four children.) 


I. By the wind or breezes. 

II. By water. 

III. In the hair of animals as in the wool of the sheep. 

IV. A little talk about maple seeds. ; 

(This recitation should be learned to sum up a series of four 
talks on the above subject.) 


HOW THE SEEDS FOUND THEIR HOMES, 
i, 
It was on a summer’s day 
To this place I found my way ; 
Seeing that I had no fear 
The breezes took me far and near. 
II. 


A dear little stream loudly humming a song 

Began to flow—/ floated along. 

Before I could say, would I stay, would I go? 

It stopped in its flight saying, “‘Here you may grow.” 
III. 

In the wool of the sheep I found a nice bed ; 
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So I said, “ Mrs. Sheep, just wander ahead, 

For I know when you re sleepy and tired of play, 
You'll find a good place where you surely will stay. 
Then from my little bed I'll look around, 

And spying a suitable place in the ground 

Will leave you—and quickly and firmly take root 
So as to bring forth some worthy good fruit.” 


IV. 


Like the dear little birds, we have for our flight 
A wing on each side—the left and the right. 
But now for a secret that all will soon know, 
We “ Maple Seeds ” always in pairs do grow. 
When we are tired, we look for a home, 

O’er the glad earth no longer to roam. 


V. 
CHORUS, 


We are the seeds, that in many a way 

Are carried from homes, and elsewhere do stay ; 
But why should we care when all of us see 

We can give pleasure wherever it be. 


a 
A Joke on a Joker. 


A DIALOGUE, 


(Two pupils personate Mark Twain and Artemus Ward. Ward must havea 
solemn and impressive manner, as though every word was of unusual import- 
ance. They sit at opposite sides ofatable: Mark must act mystified and run 
his hands through his hair, ) 


Mark, 1 have thought a good deal about genius, Artemus, and 
— get avery clear idea of the difference between that and 
talent. 

Artemus. You don’t, why I can make it perfectly clear to you. 
(Very impressive). Now look at me and see how clear it is: 
Genius is a power of presenting those scintillating and evanes- 
cent qualities of the undying intellect that bloom in profusion amid 
all the rapidly shifting snedinmneanan that form an ebullition so 
profound in the historical disintegration, presented in the rhyth- 
mical undulation of national cataclysms and exhalations. 

M. (Looking vacantly at him.) 1 don’t get hold of that; my 
head is not clear at all this morning ; I didn’t sleep as well as 
usual. I know it’s all right, but my head is thick. 

A. (Gazing, with a shade of impatience on his face, mingled 
with astonishment and compassion, heaving a sigh.) Well, per- 
haps I was not sufficiently e om What I wished to say was 
simply that genius is a sort of illuminating quality of the mind in- 
herent in those of constitutionally inflammable natures and whose 
conceptions are not of that ambiguous and disputable kind which 
may be said—— 

M. Hold on, Artemus. It is useless for you to repeat your 
definition, something has gone to my head, Tell it to me some 
other time, or, better still, write it down for me and I'll study it 
at my leisure. 

A. Good ; I'll give it to you to-morrow in black and white. I have 
been much misunderstood in this matter and it is important that 
I should set myself right. You see that to the eye of a person of 
a warm and inflammable nature and in whose selt-luminous mind 
ideas arise that are by no means confined to the material which 
conception furnishes, but may be—— 

M. For heavens sake! If you go at that again you'll drive me 
mad ! My head is as thick as a brick, I don’t know a word of what 
you are saying; write it down and I will be able to get hold of it. 

A. All right; it is as easy as can be and won't take five lines, 
You see there are ideas that scintillate, evanescent though they be, 
and when the conceptions arise in the anthropological portions of 
the cerebellistic spheres—— 

M. There you go again. I tell you I can’t make head nor tail of 
what you are saying. I do believe my brain is solidified. Don't 
some people have hardening of the brain? You know they have 
softening of the brain. 

A. Only in whiskey drinking. You are all right, you have already 
got partly hold of the distinction between talent and genius. It is 
a little hard, I admit, but when you pass beyond the scintillating 
exhuberance of the multifarious exhalations that may pass in 
rhythmical undulations along—— 

M. Stop, I shall go crazy, | have got a glimpse of what you 
mean, but a mere glimpse, I have been afraid for some time that 
my head would give way and now I know it will. I am going to 
join the temperance society. Don't say another word, I’ll—I'lldo 
something desperate—Stop Artemus, a 

A. Ha!tha!ha! I didn’t know I could mystify you so easily. 

M. (Jumping up.) You don’t mean that you have been play- 
ing on me, and my brain fairly bursting to understand what you 
have said! I'll— ( Chases him, throws his hat at him, and both 
run out laughing.) 
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Editorial Notes. 


We have received a catalogue of the New York State Traveling 
Libraries, Nos, 1-10 issued by the University of the State of New 
York, each library being composed of a list of one hundred books. 
These books have been carefully selected from the best works in 
science, fiction, biography, history, poetry. Short notes give a 
general idea of the character of the books, 


Institute work in Florida has greatly improved under the ad- 
ministration of Supt. W. N. Sheats. The result is that the attend- 
ance at institutes has increased, and a lively interest is taken in 
the work. In some counties every teacher attends regularly. 
There are two lecture corps in the field. Supt. Sheats sauna 
supervises the work and co-operates with the institute conduc- 
tors. 


Last December Supt. A. McMillan resigned his superintendency 
of the Utica, N. Y., schools. He seemed then in perfect health, but 
he has been summoned by his Creator. Mr. Searle, of the Utica 
board of education, said, “the schools had become the hiding 
places of poor teachers.” Supt. McMillan said Mr. Searle in- 
sisted on the appointment of puorteachers. This is the way poor 
teachers get in, then the superintendent is blamed. Who shall 
= the teachers? Who knows a good teacher when he sees 

im 


Supt. M. R. Winslow, of Appleton, Wis., writes: “The ser- 
vices of teachers who have been tested, and who have spent sev- 
eral years in fitting themselves to do the work in our schools, are of 
value to us, and there should be for these some stated and regular 
increase of salary. There does not seem to be, either on the part 
of students or of school boards, sufficient appreciation of the en- 
hanced value which professional training gives a teacher.” It 
seems to us that the adoption of Supt. Winslow's suggestion 
would greatly benefit the schools. 

To get professional pay for professional men and women has 
always been one of the aims of THE JOURNAL. But we also be- 
lieve that quacks should be excluded from the schools, even if 
the state should have to pay them a salary to keep them out. 


The schools of Salem are not standing still. Recent improve- 
ment embraces several important lines. The high school has 
increased its force, and of its eight female teachers six are now 
college graduates and two have been liberally educated outside of 
colleges. The four male teachers are all collegiates. Salem em- 
ploys more trained teachers than ever before, and methods are 
advancing. The first year the children now read six First,Read- 
ers instead of one. They write sentences from the First instead 
of meaningless letters, and the thought method of teaching reading 
is employed. Supt. William A. Mowry expresses dislike for the 
slovenly slate, and the probabilities are that it will have to go 
before long. 

For two years or more Salem’s one kindergarten was con- 
ducted by the Woman’s bureau. The Salem kindergarten asso- 
ciation, recently organized, has taken up this work and enlarged 
it, so that now there are four large kindergartens well distributed 
over the city. 


A good friend of teachers passed away when Thomas F. Don- 
nelly died. His death occurred on Wednesday, October 11, in 
Brooklyn at his residence. He had been steadily failing from 
stomach difficulties for several months and knew it was only a 
question of time, but he looked forward bravely and cheerfully. 

Mr. Donnelly was born in Ireland and came to this countr 
in 1861, and though but fifteen years old, enlisted in the 156t 
N. Y. regiment, with which he served throughout the war, and 
held the rank of lieutenant when it was mustered out of service. 
At the close of the war he became connected with the house of 
A. S. Barnes & Co., rising to the position of general manager, 
and remained with it until its business was merged in the forma- 
tion of the American Book Co., in whose employ he filled an 
equally arduous and responsible position. 

Notwithstanding the exacting nature of his business duties, Mr. 
Donnelly found time to collect an extensive library of the best 
editions of the best authors. He was a contributor to various 
newspapers and periodicals, writing mostly on bibliographical 
subjects. For twenty years he was a member of the Classon 
avenue Presbyterian church, and for over twelve years superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school connected with the Church of the 
Covenant. 

Probably no man of his generation had a wider or pleasanter 
personal acquaintance with educational men, among whom in 
ve, state of the Union his loss will be felt as that of a dear 
friend. 

He was a member of the Lincoln, the Field and Marine, and the 
Aldine clubs ; U.S,.Grant post, G. A. R.; Constellation Chapter, 
F. & A. M.: De Witt Clinton council, R. A. ; Stella council, and 
American Legion of Honor. He leaves a widow, a son, and a 
daughter. 
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Prof, J. U. Barnard. 


Prof. Barnard, who was recently elected to the chair of 
pedagogy in the University of Mississippi, was born in 1849. He 
is a graduate of the state normal school at Kirksville, Mo., which 
was then under the presidency of Dr. J. Baldwin, now professor 
of pedagogy in the University of Texas. 

Immediately after graduation, in 1874, Mr. Barnard received a 
position in the Kirksville school. Here he taught for thirteen 
years. His specialty in the last few years of his service was the 
professional branches. In 1877, he accepted the chair of lan- 
guage and literature in the state normal school at Cape Girardeau, 
Mo. This he held until he resigned a few weeks ago to accept 
his present positition. This make a_continuous service of nine- 
teen years in normal school work. 

Prof. Barnard’s success in the Cape Girardeau normal school 
attracted attention. He was invited to give his vacation months to 
institute work. He was engaged as conductor and lecturer on 
pedagogical subjects. Through his work in the normal schools 
and institutes, and through his contributions to educational papers, 
he became widely known as one of the leading normal school 
men. 

Last summer Prof. Barnard was selected to take charge of the 
Peabody normal institute, held in the University building at Ox- 
ford, Miss. It was the first work of the kind ever attempted in 
that state. The state superintendent and others thought it pos- 
sible that 150 teachers would enroll, but they made a mistake in 
their calculations. The teachers who came to attend literally 
took possession of every boarding-house in the town. The en- 
rollment reached 466, and the enthusiasm awakened gave prom- 
ise that Mississippi was ready to take up the systematic prepara- 
tion of teachers. The work of Supt. Preston had prepared the 
way for an upward movement. . 

Last June the board of trustees of the University of Missis- 
sippi established a chair of pedagogy, making it of equal rank 
with other departments of the institution. They looked the field 
over for a man to fill the place, and on September 12 tendered the 
the chair to Prof. Barnard. He accepted, and has entered upon 
the work. He has organized a good class, and is planning a 
course that is to be equal to that of the best pedagogical schools 
in the country. 

It is believed that the establishment of the chair of pedagogy 
will result in great good to the university and to the educational 
interests of the state. The university authorities are willing to 
have the school move aggressively forward in the lines of educa- 
tional progress. Prof. Barnard is known as an earnest advocate 
of modern educational ideas and is working hard to build his 
school on a solid pedagogical foundation. 


ya 


Supt. R. A. Haight reports that there has not been a case of 
cerporal punishment in the schools of Alton, IIl., in the past year. 


The new gymnasium of Wesleyan university is expected to be 
ready for use by the first of June, 1894. The building will cost 
about $60,000, 


It seems that Mr. Gladstone has been engaged for some years 
upon rendering Horace into English verse. Let the boys be 
told that study is not wholly confined to young boys. 


A little boy was asked to explain the meaning of the expres- 
sion, “The king rent his clothes.” He replied, “1 suppose it 
ust means that he hired ‘em.” 
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The American Education Society of the Congregational churches 
and the New West Education Mission under the care of the same 
churches, have arranged to unite in one organization to be called 
the Congregational Education Society. 


The Hebrew institute of New York city is pluckily pushing for- 
ward, The class rooms and the kindergarten are always well 
filled. The Aguilar library is open all day till 9 in the evening. 
A change in the ownership of the institute has taken place, and 
its work is now conducted in a new way. 


The Saturday courses for teachers at the Teachers’ College, for 
the season of 1893-94 are in psychology,pedagogy, English, Latin, 
Greek, wre / science, manual training, etc. They have 
been attended in past years by students residing at quite a dis- 
tance. They extend from October 7 to March 17; from Septem- 
ber 30 to June 3. 


Professor David P. Todd, of Amherst college, has begun pre- 
liminary arrangements for an expedition to Japan in 1896 to 
view the next available total eclipse of the sun, which will come in 
August of that year. The party is to be a large one, and the ap- 
paratus very extensive, so as to embrace a scientific research in 
every department relating to the eclipse. 


The question whether women should smoke tobacco is now 
discussed very earnestly in England. Mrs. Lynn Lynton—a cor- 
respondent of the Su#—who opposes the practice, contends, it 
seems, that smoking is only a manifestation of “ the determina- 
tion of modern woman to ignore the limitations, the apportion- 
ments, the conventional proprieties, as well as the elemental dif- 
ferences of sex.” 


The /nx~erzor expresses the hope that some student of sociology 
will answer the following questions: ‘“ How many horses have 
died upon the track, and how many lads been ruined at the pool- 
rooms? How many fractions of a second has ‘the record’ been 
lowered, and how many degrees has the character of American 
manhood been dropped? How much has the breed of horses 
been ‘improved,’ and how much the breed of men debased ?” 


As a general rule German university professors have very little 
regard for outward appearance. Many of them are shabbily 
dressed. The clothes that Professor Rudolph Virchow, rector of 
the University of Berlin, wears are sometimes such that no “ old clo’ 
man” would invest in. On one occasion he began the examination 
of a student by abrubtly asking, “ What.color is my coat?” The 
student paused for a moment and then replied, “1 judge that it 
was originally black. Now it seems to be of a bluish tint.” 


Professor Earl Barns, of Lelend Stanford, Jr., university, has 
brought out much protest and ridicule from teachers and news- 
papers in California, by his efforts to collect data for his educa- 
tional researches. He scattered circulars to parents all over the 
state, asking them whether their children told lies; if so, from 
what motive, and how often, etc. Professor Barns pays little at- 
tention to the attacks on what he-considers an important investi- 
gation. 


A year ago the schools of Pawtucket, R. I., introduced the Ling 
system of gymnastics. In his recent report to the school com- 
mittee Supt. Gilman C, Fisher writes concerning it . “I am not 
sure that this is the best system, but I have not satisfied my- 
self that there is a better, and have no wish to make a change. 
Like the Grube method of teaching number, it will, I believe, un- 
dergo in this country a process of Americanization that will 
greatly improve it.” 


Mrs. Cornelia Livingston Crary, the only surviving child of Rob- 
ert Fulton, inventor of the steamboat, and grand-niece of Chan- 
cellor Livingston, died at her residence last week. 

This shows how recent one of the great inventions of the age 
is ; two ys ago and no steamboats, no locomotives, The 
owner of 25 Clinton place (where THE SCHOOL JOURNAL was 
located for ten years) has been dead but a few years; he 
brought here from Europe, and ran the first locomotive. 


The board of education selected John Demarest as principal of 
School No. 75. Com. Gerard would not vote for Mr. O’Brien 
for the place, because he lived in New Jersey! Is it not wonder- 
ful that a member of a board of education in a city of the great- 
ness of New York can base his argument for the selection or 
rejection of man as principal or teacher on any other grounds 
than that of fitness! Well! Well! Well! There should be a 
by-law passed that “‘ the best teachers shall be selected irrespective 
of their place of residence.” 


The Methodist ministers in Kansas City met and discussed the 
propriety of wearing moustaches, One minister who had cut his 
off, said he did it with regret for he felt the more of his face was 
covered the better looking he was. Others urged all young min- 
isters to shave the alluring moustache. This reminds us of “a little 
story:” In a certain city out West the superintendent has an im- 
mense moustache ; the teachers meet on Saturday and when he 
enters they say, ‘‘ Keep still, the moustache has come in.” Why 
do they do this ? 
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Barnard College has opened with a freshman class of thirty 
students. The entrance examination papers which are the same 
as those used at Columbia, and require certain preparation in 
Greek, have been very good. hough it holds a college 
charter, it has no president, and no degree. It furnishes to its 
pupils the Columbian university work in Latin, Greek, French, 
the Teutonic languages, Hebrew, mathematics, botany, chem- 
istry, geology, and philosophy, and the girls in the retirement of 
their own classical abode do precisely the same work the boys in 
their class-rooms accomplish. 


The first of the monthly meetings of the New York School- 
masters Club for the present school year, was held at the St. 
Denis hotel, Saturday evening, October 14. Rev. Wm. H. P. 
Faunce, of the Fifth avenue Baptist church, addressed the mem- 
bers, his topic being the importance of all educational forces 
working in harmony. Discussion followed the close of the 
address, participated in by Pres. Walter L. Hervey, Supt. Bar- 
ringer, of Newark, and others. Resolutions were adopted eulo- 
gizing the life and educational work of the late Brother Azarias 
who was a member of the club. 


In a school where the text-book reigned supreme the teacher 
gave the example: “‘A man starting on a journey purchases 20 
loaves of bread; how long will they last him if he eats a loaf 
every day?” The teacher evidently forgot to give the man a 
sledge-hammer to break the bread on the twentieth day. 
Another example was: “For one dollar Mr. Carter will take 
three tons of coal from Boston to Roxbury (3 miles); how far 
will he take one ounce for the same price?" Neither the class 
nor the teacher showed any surprise when it was stated that Mr. 
Carter would drive 96,000 miles to earn one dollar. 


The University of Pennsylvania has provided a four years’ 
course of preparation for newspaper work. The studies for the 
first two years are largely elective. A maximum of English will 
be insisted upon, and the natural sciences and modern languages 
will be recommended, The junior and senior years will be de- 
voted mainly to politics, history, finance, economics, and statis- 
tics. Professor Joseph F. Johnson who has charge of the course 
says, that the aim is not to graduate, editors, but to give students 
a liberal education and training that shall be of service to them 
when they enter newspaper offices. 


The need of abundant sunlight in the school-room has received 
new confirmation by the results of recent experiments made by 
two scientists. Dr. Thomas Geisler has found the germ of ty- 
phoid fever to be — affected and retarded in growth bylight. 
Professor Marshall Ward has discovered that the anthrax bacillus, 
while it will withstand the greatest extremes of temperature, is 
killed by direct sunlight. 

These facts tend to prove that the action of sunlight is a far 
more powerful agent in the purification of the atmosphere than 
has hitherto been recognized. 


Rutgers college has begun its 128th year. |The freshman 
class numbers seventy-two. The following changes have been 
made in the faculty. Dr. Thomas Logie, a graduate of Williams 
college, occupies the chair of associate professor of Romance 
languages, succeeding Dr. Louis Bevier, who will hereafter teach 
Greek. Dr. Jacob Cooper, former professor of Greek, will teach 
philosophy and logic. William S. Meyers, Rutgers, ’89, who has 
since his graduation studied in Berlin and London, is a new 
teacher in the chemical department. W. L. Loeher 1s a new 
instructor in French and German. L. R. Gibbs, of Wesleyan, is 
instructor and University Extension lecturer in English literature. 


The Religious Herald finds that “the times are out of joint.” 
It says: “ Steal a chicken, and you are a thief; steal $1,000 from 
your employer, and you are an embezzler ;_ steal $5,000 from the 

overnment, and you are a defaulter ; rob your competitor on the 
Stock Exchange of $10,000, and you are a financier; rob him of 
$100,000 to $500,000, and yu are a wizard or a Napoleon of 
finance, wreck a railroad and gather it in, and you are a ‘ mag- 
nate;’ wreck ‘a great railroad system, and you are a ‘railroad 
king ;’ conduct a ‘ negotiation’ by which a strong nation plunders 
a weak nation of thousands upon thousands of square miles of 
territory and makes the weak nation pay milliards of money in- 
demnity for the wrong it has suffered, and you are a diplomat.” 


Collegians who are guilty of such outrageous deeds of hazing 
as those perpetrated at Princeton university, where seven sopho- 
mores violently assaulted the freshmen, ought to be sent to the 
penitentiary like other law-breakers. It is hoped that the prompt 
action of the faculty will havea wholesome effect. Three of the 
guilty sophomores are dismissed, one of them with a recommen- 
dation of severe punishment by the authorities outside of the 
college ; two are suspended until January 16, one until March 1, 
one until Thanksgiving day, and one until Nov. 1. Some are in- 
clined to regard the punishment as too severe. They are wrong. 
No sympathy should be wasted on individuals who differ from 
ordinary ruffans only in that they have enjoyed the advan- 
tages of the school-room. They should for that reason be all the 
more severely dealt with. 
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It is natural that the teachers of the country should be inter- 
ested in the progress of the schocls of Paterson, N. J. That cit 
has been particularly favored, having had such men as DeGraft 
Prof. Meleney, and Dr. Reinhart to direct its school affairs. At 
the first general meeting of school teachers recently held there, 
over 250.were present. Supt. Reinhart addressed them, chosing 
as his subject “The Improvement of Common School Instruc- 
tion.” He pointed out as evidences of the progress of the schools 
that instruction had become (1) more beneficent and humane, (2) 
more real and less formal, (3) more vital and enriching, (4) more 
rational and scientific, (5) interesting and more honorable. The 
great secret of improving the schools is the pedagogical advance- 
ment of the teachers. 


Few state teachers’ association meetings are so uniformly suc- 
cessful as those in Connecticut. A glance at the program of the 
47th annual meeting to be held at New Britain, on October 20, 
explains why this is so. The Connecticut teachers give more time 
to practical work, than to talking and resolving. Only one hour 
is set apart for reports of committees, election of officers, etc. 
Two hours are given to the work of the different sections. The 
exercises at model schools form a most valuable feature of the 
meeting. Every department, including kindergartens, gymnasi- 
ums, manual training, cooking schools, etc., will be in operation. 
Pres. MacAlister, of Drexel institute, is expected to deliver an 
address on “ The Read and the /dea/ in Education.” Joseph R. 
French 1s the president, F. A. Brackett, the corresponding secre- 
tary, and James F. Williams, the treasurer of the association. 


Some time ago, a German scientific weekly proposed a riddle : 
—** Do water wheels run faster at night than in the daytime— 
and why?” Correspondence grew up round the subject, 
multiplied reasons, upset them, distorted them, restated them, and 
finally brought the question into so much prominence that it be- 
came engrafted into the columns of a French rival across the 
border. Then the process began again. At last some one asks: 
—* Why not lool at a water wheel and see if it is true?” quot- 
ing from Flammarion the following tale :—‘* When Gailleo’s tel- 
escope first came into use a Jesuit father turned it reverently 
toward the sun about the hour of setting. To his amazement he 
discovered that the surface was blemished with spots, and an- 
nounced the fact to his superior. In the morning the superior 
called him aside and said, “I have studied your observation all 
night, and am convinced that Aristotle was right in believing that 
the sun has no spots.” 


Dr. E. A, Sheldon, the venerable principal of the Oswego state 
normal and training school, was seventy years old on October 4. 
The faculty and students of the school surprised him with the 
present of a handsome gold-watch in remembrance of the day. 
Dr. Sheldon was deeply moved by the gift and the accompanying 
note which closed with the scripture words: ‘May thy days be 
long in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” He took 
from his pocket an old-fashioned time-piece that is familiar to all 
Oswegoers and said: ‘Fifty years ago my father gave me this 
watch. I have carried it ever since, but now I lay it aside.” A 
member of the school writes: ‘All who are acquainted with 
Dr. Sheldon know the modest spirit with which he accepts any 
remembrance. After the exchange of watches, he dedicated 
anew the remaining years of his life to the work in this school. 
None of us will ever forget his words and the spirit in which 
they were spoken.” 


Too often the college girl feels out of touch socially, writes 
Anna Robertson Brown in the fourth paper of her admirable series 
of papers on “ The Girl who goes to College” in the October 
Ladies’ Home Journal. \t is hard for her to find her exact place. 
Yet the college woman, of all others, should be a leading social 
power, since she ought to be able to add much to current life. 
There is also a vital responsibility involved, for a college girl not 
only returns, in some instances, to a home where social leader- 
ship is hers by right, but when she marries her husband is, in 
many cases, a man of distinct prominence and wide influence, 
and she should be adequate for the new position which she holds 
as his wife. 

The social difficulties of college girls usually arise from one of 
two causes. In a few cases they do not care for society, and 
scorn it outright; others do care for it, but are so alarmingly 
earnest, and (from the ordinary point of view) so intimidatingly 
learned, that they are somewhat unmanageable socially ; between 
them and the world at large there is an awkward constraint 
The girls of the first sort are making a serious mistake person- 
ally. More than that, they are selfishly casting discredit on their 
training, and are making life hard for all other college girls. One 
Caan: brusque, eccentric college graduate does more harm to 
her college than many of her delightful classmates together can 
do good. 


Cornell university has recently celebrated its quadri-centennial. 
Dr. Depew delivered an oration concluding with the words: 
“ Cornell rounds her first quarter century with a record of growth, 
maturity, and power unequaled in the history of colleges. Superb 
as is her youth, it is still only the promise of the splendors of her 
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maturity and the ripened and softened grandeur of her age.” 

President Schurman gave information regarding the growth of 
the university. Ihe productive capital of the university has in- 
creased from $735,000 in 1868 to $6,100,000 in 1893, and the 
buildings, equipment, and grounds are worth about $2,500,000 
more. The income in 1892-3 was $502,000, The library, which 
is housed in a splendid fireproof building, now has 150,000 bound 
volumes and 27,000 pamphlets, about 30,000 volumes having 
been received as gifts and 10,000 purchased during the last 
year. 

Beginning in 1868 with twenty-six professors and instructors, 
the university now has over 150, In 1892-3 there were just 1,700 
students, the increase over 1891-2 being 163. About 600 students 
from New York are receiving free tuition. Of special depart- 
ments the most rapid growth has been in the College of Mechan- 
ical and Electrical Engineering, the Law School, and the Gradu- 
ate School, though the number of students in arts and science 
has doubled in the last eight years. 

The state of New York has never given the university a cent. 
It has now, however, granted $50,000 for a new building for the 
College of Agriculture. Gov. Flower having recommended the 
centralization of all scientific work in agriculture at Cornell, which 
is the land grant college of the state. But the university as a 
whole -trusts to private beneficence for its support. President 
Schurman said that a university as broad in its scope and as 
democratic in its spirit as Cornell needs a greatly enlarged in- 
come, and he made an appeal for doubling the endowment, and 
particularized the objects for which $3,000,000 more are needed 
immediately. 


Williams college celebrated its centenary October 8-10. Har- 
per's Weekly writes: “ From the time of its founder to that of 
the noble-hearted General Armstrong, the graduates of the col- 
lege have been first and foremost in those fields which call for 
heroic faith, and recompense it with heroic toil. If the institu- 
tion has lacked at times the material apparatus of the most ad- 
vanced education, it has found compensation in the personal 
force of the teachers and in the strong individuality developed 
among its students. It has given to scholarship such men as 
Professor W. D. Whitney and Dr. G. Stanley Hall; to the science 
of political economy, David A. Wells and Arthur L. Perry; to 
sociology, John Bascom and S. W. Dike; to law and legal re- 
form, David Dudley Field, Justice Field, of the United States 
supreme Court, and a host of judges and lawyers of distinction ; 
to letters it gave William Cullen Bryant, and of late years a 
number of its younger graduates are showing literary ability of a 
promising kind; in the pulpit it has had many and eloquent 
voices ; to statesmanship it has made generous offerings, hut 
none of its graduates in this field is so honored by the love of his 
country as President Garfield; to education it has given from 
the beginning great numbers of its most promising men, and such 
educational leaders as Dr. Hall, of Clark university, Chancellor 
Canfield, of the University of Nebraska, Dean Griffin, of the Johns 
Hopkins, and Dean Judson, of the University of Chicago who fairly 
represent its power of training teachers. To journalism it has 
given Mr. Alden, of Harper's Magazine ; Mr. Scudder, of the 
Atlantic Monthly ; Dr. Field, of the Evangelist ; Dr. Stoddard, of 
the Observer. The guests of the college who take part in its 
centennial exercises will find many evidences of a prosperous and 
charming academic life at Williamstown; but they will not dis- 
cover the sources of the influence of Williams college in its sur- 
roundings or in its buildings ; those sources are hidden in its his- 
toric life, its historic men, and its loyalty to ideals, which have 
found constant illustration in the lives of its children.” 


Events of the Week. 


If the pupils have watched the proceedings of the United 
States senate for the past week they may have been able to pick 
up some parliamentary points. The majority, after several all 
night sessions to tire out the opponents of the repeal of the 
silver purchase bill, are made painfully aware of the defectiveness 
of the rules. The question that arises is, Can the minority block 
all legislation? The struggle should be carefully watched.—— 
A riot took place in Hamburg on account of the attempt of 
officers to enforce regulations for the prevention of the spread 
of cholera.——Another tornado swept over the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Atlantic coast, but the people were warned by the weather 
bureau in time to prepare for it, and thus escape the danger. On 
the Great lakes vessels went down and many lives were lost. —— 
The Russian fleet was enthusiastically received by the French at 
Toulon. Emperor William did not seem to be much disturbed. 
——The Vzgz/ant won the third and final race for the cup.-—— 
The Union Pacific railroad was placed in the hands of receivers. —— 
The trouble at Rio Janeiro is not yet over. Admiral Mello has 
lately been bombarding the forts, though not the city. Repre- 
sentatives of foreign governments have threatened to interfere. 


You will never realize the great benefit Hood's Sarsaparilla will do you till 
you give it a fair trial. 
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Correspondence. 


Will you please give a good device for tardy scholars? 





A TEACHER, 

1. Make the opening exercises so interesting that all will want 
to be present. 

2. Have something going on before nine that will interest all. 
Read aloud a fascinating story whose continuation all will be 
anxious to hear, Aegén this story during school hours so as to 
catch the initial interest of those who would otherwise miss the 
first chapter and perhaps care little for the rest in consequence. 
Announce that, as school time is precious, you will continue the 
reading at a quarter before nine o'clock every morning. 

3. By talks with pupils in class and with certain individuals in 
private, make the importance of punctuality felt. Go through all 
the educational papers you have at hand and glean all there is on 
this subject—stories of the punctual and the non-punctual ; talks 
with pupils ; maxims for exercises in penmanship and for black- 
board memory gems, etc. The newspaper will furnish useful ma- 
terial occasionally. 

4. Appeal to the parents in some pleasant way. Personal calls 
are the best means of inducing a helpful disposition in the parents 
and a recognition on their part of their responsibility in such a 
matter as tardiness, Write pleasant little notes such as the fol- 
lowing: “ My dear Mrs.——: Johnny tells me that you take an 
interest in his progress at school. His weak point is tardiness. 
If you can help him to correct this fault you will assist him not 
only toward the better accomplishment of his school work, but 
toward the formation of a habit that it is most important he should 
acquire while quite young. Success in life depends very materi- 
ally upon the habit of punctuality. But I need not impress this 
fact upon jou, Let us help each other to impress it upon Johnny,” 

5. Give reward cards for punctuality, stating that ‘Johnny —— 
has not been tardy for —— days.” You may have pupils who can 
print these cards for you, or exercise a gift for fine penwork upon 
them. Call on your pupils for all the help they are capable of 
rendering. 

6. If you have been cross, try kindness. 


Wn your pupils and 
you can do wonders with them. 





_ What would you advise teaching as the source of the Mississippi river, 
since the authorities differ so much on this point ? Shall we cling to the old 
L, Itasca, or choose between L. Glazier and Elk Lake, or go still beyond 
these and say that it rises in a little obscure, ummamed pond? 

Also would you advise teachIng the foreign pronunciation of geograph- 
ical names, or would you angiicise them? And how harmonize different 
authorities on the pronunciation of such names when two or more geogra- 
phies are used in the same school, H, A, N. 

The teacher in whose scheol two or three geographies are 
used is blest, for she has at immediate command the means of 
showing how little is known about a subject. When authorities 
differ, the pupil should be given the benefit of both or all, as the 
case may be—not taught that one speaks the Gospel, and kept in 
ignorance of others equally respectable. By the time the pupil 
has found it stated in text- books that the Mississippi rises in Lake 
Itasca, Lake Glazier, Elk Lake, and in an obscure, unnamed 
pond, he will begin to realize that there are boundaries to geog- 
raphy as an exact science. This is one of the facts that the child 
of the past was not permitted to suspect, more’s the pity. 

When pronunciations differ under different authorities, teach 
all, and either allow any or decide upon some one with the con- 
sent of the class. For some reasons uniformity is desirable, but 
it should be intelligently adopted; not enforced. It is usually in 
better taste (and safer) to anglicize foreign words than to attempt 
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their native pronunciation, of which one untrained in the foreign 
tongue must necessarily make a balk. There is no rule, how- 
ever, that will do for all cases. Ascertain the bulk of usage in 
each instance, and encourage your pupils to make research in the - 
same direction. 

I wou'd be pleased to gain brief information equating turning pupils 
back in mixed schools, mixed grades. More plainly, Is it a w 
all the previous term’s work ? . AS, 

Review only what is necessary to the point in hand. If your 
new rule in arithmetic involves some old rule nat recently applied, 
freshen up on that. If the history lesson teaches an event or 
involves a name connected with some long-turned page, turn 
back to that page. Move onward, keeping your pupils’ feet con- 
stantly upon the known. 





Acting Mint Director Preston has officially proclaimed a re- 
duction in value of foreign silver coins,-as follows ; 


Monetary Value Value 

Country. unit July 1, 1893. Oct. 1, 1893. 
Bolivia - - Boliviano - . $0.604 $0. §31 
Central Am, States’ - ‘eso - - - 0,604 0.53 
China - - - Shanghai tael - - 0.892 0.784 
China - - - Haikwantael - - 0.994 0.874 
Colombia - - eso - - 0,604 0.531 
Ecuador - - - Sucre - - - 0.604 0.531 
India - - - Rupee - - - 0,287 0.252 
Japan - - - Yen - - . 0.651 0.573 
Mexico - - Dollar - - - 0,656 0.577 
Peru - - - Sol - - 0.604 0.531 
Russia - - Ruble - - - 0.483 0.425 
Tripoli - - - Mehbub - . - 0.545 0.479 





The teacher of mathematics in our normal school says the 
ancients could not trisect an angle, but that the moderns can, 
and hints that he is the one who has discovered the way and gives 
this ° 

Given the angle EAC to trisect. Describe circle ; extend AE 
to EB. Puta ruler on C, and let it touch the line DB at such 
a point that BD = DA, then z is } of Z. For triangles BAD, 








and DAC are isoceles ; angle 2x being exterior is twice the 
interior and opposite angles; alsox + uw +s = 2% + 247 +4 
hence z = 34, so that z = } of Z. wus, 

Will you state whether this is the kind of trisection of the angle 
the ancients asked for ? E. M. 


Certainly not. This is a mechanical trisection, and of this 
particular angle ; it is a “ cut-and-try method ;” you shift the ruler 
until it is in the right place. Suppose AD was 3.3+ inches long 
then DB would be 3.3+ inches long. Who can measure off 
just 3.3+ inches with a ruler? 





Ser esl. 


Primary. 90 cents. 
Series II 


History Object Lessons 
teacher. 
School Record (figr Schoo, $100” 
one writing of the names. 


Messrs D. C. HEATH & CO. beg to call the attention of teachers and school officials 
to a few of their recent educational publications. 

Intermediate and Grammar. 
The books contain directions for giving a large variety of Object Lessons as well as 
several lessons fully worked out for the guidance of inexperienced teachers. ( 
) gives space for the entire year’s record of 80 pupils with 
Seavy’s Manual of Business Transactions (,f cnt, 


Among the latest of these Ricks’ Natural 
gocents,) iS Sure to prove valuable to every 
Heath’s Complete 


while prepared 


especially to be used with Seavy’s Practical Business Bookkeery ing, can be used to advantage as 


a supplement to any work on this subject. 


Spalding’s Introduction to Botany (6 cents. 


Price.) is designed 


as a laboratory guide in this subject and, it is believed, will prove a worthy addition to the series 


of “Science Text Books” now issued by this house. 


Se) is a 


$x.00 


Herbart’s Science of Education 


valuable study in the theory and practice of education. 





The above are but a few of the many books issued within a short time by D. C. Heath & Co. A full 
descriptive list of their publications will be sent free to any one addressing 


D.C. HEATH & CO. - - 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, and CHICAGO. 
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New Books. 


The Public School System of the United States, by Dr. J. M. 
Rice, is an embodiment in book form of the letters of criticism 
recently published by the author in 7he Forum, This matter 
has received some slight modification in adapting it to its new 
form of publication. A preface states the objects of the tour of 
observation which yielded the important material from which the 
substance of the book is selected, and defines the method and 
conditions that guided the work. Although criticism is unspar- 
ing,*it is made on behalf of the child at school and without a 
desire to inflict injury upon any one. Pictures of ridiculous 
teaching are given, but for the purpose of exposing unscientific 
Management, which is usually traced to political control of the 
schools. 

The value of a comparative criticism of the schools of our 
country by a student as well equipped for the task as Dr. Rice is 
self-evident. The crying need of teachers is to know what other 
teachers are doing. The self-contentment that exists where this 
need is not felt is a very dangerous form of pedagogic stagna- 
tion. The neglectful public, however, is the ultimate object of 
the author's censure, and the great function of the book is to 
show the American people that, whatever interest they may leave 
to the tender care of ward politicians, they cannot.so depute the 
control of their children at school without actual guilt. 

The remedy for public school evils is, according to Dr. Rice, 
competent supervision —a supervision that shall do ee of tinker- 
ing up courses of study and examining, and seek rather to 
educate and inspire the teachers. There can be no doubt that 
this is what is needed ; but this remedy cannot be applied until 
superintendents are appointed from the ranks of educational ex- 
perts and freed from political and other interference. As to the 
average American teacher, the author considers her weak in 
methods but excellent in spirit. Apparently, he would have us 
go to Germany to learn how to plan and conduct a recitation, 
while the German teacher might well study with us how a teacher 
should feel toward her pupils. 

Progressive teachers who have felt the lack of earnest leader- 
ship or have found “the system” in their way should possess 
themselves of this book and use it for missionary work. Indeed, 
no teacher can afford to ignore the announcement of such a book. 
Every teacher should know what Dr. Rice has to say of herself 
or her peers. The book is handsomely printed and substantially 
bound in cloth. (Century Co., New York.) 


It goes without saying that the person who is able to write a 
good, legible business hand has a great advantage in the race for 
success. In order to securethis valuable acquirement the learner 
needs to be started right and kept in the right way. Clarence 
E. Spayd, formerly a successful teacher, now city editor of the 
Harrisburg Star-/ndependent, has written a Complete Manual 
or Commercial Penmanship in which he takes up the subject 
rom the beginning and follows it up step by step, to ornamental 
penmanship. The matter in the book elicited much praise from 
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teachers when published as a series of articles in the Popular 
Educator. One beauty of Mr Spayd’s system is its simplicity ; 
it reduces the lines in writing to the fewest possible number. 
Many teachers of penmanship have erred on the side of an excess 
of flourishes. They are appropriate, however, in artistic pen- 
manship, which Mr. Spayd treats in the latter part of the book. 
The volume will prove ef great assistance in tome practice or 
as a guide to the teacher. It is full of the most helpful of sug- 
gestions ; it gives an idea what good writing consists ; the pupil 
is to be constantly encouraged to realize an ideal; bad habits are 
eradicated or prevented. It is written in a lively, iuteresting style 
and is liberally illustrated. The initial letters and other speci- 
meas of ornamental penmanship will be specially admired. (Edu- 
cational Publishing Co., Boston. Cloth, 75 cents.) 


Rev. James Wood, the editor of that useful work Nwffadl's 
Standard Dictionary, has prepared another one entitled a Dzc- 
tionary of Quotations, drawn from ancient and modern, English 
and foreign sources. It includes phrases, mottoes, maxims, 
pee. definitions, aphorisms, and sayings of wise men in their 

aring on life, literature, speculation, science, art, religion, and 
morals, especially in the modern aspects of them, This volume 
coversa field that has probably never before been gleaned so com- 
prehensively, and is, as it were, an zadex to the topical zmdex at 
the end, which is so arranged that suitable quotations can be 
readily fourd, bearing on almost any subject; and for general 
readers of intelligence, teachers, preachers, scholars, and news- 
paper men ts invaluable. it admits both prose and poetry, and 
is not confined to one subject or one period. It contains prov- 
erbs, quotations, and wise saws culled from allsorts of out-of-the- 
way sources, old and (particularly) new. The wise sayings of a 
dozen languages are comprised within its 30,000 references, as 
well as the crystallized wisdom of the great minds of America, 
England, France, and Germany. Teachers who are collecting 
libraries should not overlook this work... (Frederick Warne & 
Co., London and New York. 8vo. 658 pp.) 


There is probably nothing that has so much effect in enliven- 
ing the schol-room routine as recitations, readings, and dialogues. 
Most teachers have discovered this, and hence there are many 
schools where the Friday afternoon reception and the periodical 
exhibition are established institutions. For such the Preston Li- 
brary of Amusements and Entertainments, arranged by the au- 
thor of “Preston Papers,” will be of interest and value. The 
author is a dramatic reader and a teacher, and is thus able to judge 
not only of the scenic but the educational requirements of selec- 
tions. Number t of this library contains over twenty selections 
in prose or verse. each supplied with appropriate tableaux. What 
a vivid impression Leigh Hunt’s beautiful poem “ Abou Ben Ad- 
hem,” presented in this way, will make on the youthful mind! 
Teachers who superintend the arrangements for exhibitions can 
scarcely afford to be without the “ Preston Library.” (Preston 
Publishing Co., 149 Main street, Cincinnati, O. 30 cents.) 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 390.) 





If You Have 


Scrofula, 

Sores, Boils, or 

any other skin disease, 
take 


sah 


the Superior 
Blood-Purifier 
and Spring Medicine. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 


The obstructed 


clear. 





people use it. 


Soap. DRESS 


We perspire a pint a day 
without knowing it; ought to. 
If not, there’s trouble ahead. 


skin becomes 
sallow or breaks out in pimples. | 
The trouble goes deeper, but 
this is trouble enough. 

If you use Pears’ Soap, no| 
matter how often, the skin is| 
clean and soft and open and_| 


All sorts of stores sell it, 
especially druggists ; all sorts of 


Pears’ — 


stable & Co. 
FABRICS 


FOR 


| Autumn Wear. 
| Armures Serges, 
Pointelle, Boucle, 2nd 
Jacquard Effects in FALL COLORINGS 
Self Colored DIAGONALS, 
JACQUARDS ARMURES, 


SACKINGS. 


Scotch Plaids for Schoo! Dresses. 
CREPES AND CREPONS, 


For Evening and liouse Wear. 


EMBROIDERED ROBES. 
sBroadwaty & 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 
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Many Boys and Girls would take Haxper’s Younc Peopie if you 


showed them the merits of it, and ask them to do so. 


Its publishers 


offer 50 cents on EACH new one-year subscription, at $2, and as often 
as the number seut by one person reaches FIVE, a rebate of $1.25 


CASH. Thus: 


If your engagements do not 
permit you to earn money in this 
way, will you not tell some of 
your ae young friends about 
our offer 


‘sé sé 


10 


66 100 


“ 








A LIBRARY FOR YOUR SCHOOL. | 
The Order of the Round Table, with 250,000 members has for one 
of its objects the forming of the nucleus of a school library, Mem- 
bers attending the same school often form Chapters, and besides 
having debates and other exercises, solicit subscriptions and give 
entertainments in aid of their Library Fund. Can you not, asa 
teacher, tell them about earning money forthe Library Fund by 
soliciting subscriptions for Harper's Younc Peorte? They can 
earn, this year, from $75 upward in this way—if they go about it. 


vi, HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 
5 7h 


C 
‘on 


Fo rox, 
<<) AL 
Ae +. (Loe y) - on wh TAG 
<i BAC OG: \ ae 
~~ 


If you 


AFitty-Two Week Feast! 
9 and Solicitors Outfit free. 


a 


LS 96 if 
ye No nA { 


Gg 


For securing 5 NEW One-year Subscriptions at $2 each, $3.75 


7.50 
75-00 


Any more or less, in lots of five, at same ratio. 


PORTRAITS FOR FRAMING. 

Any teacher who will enroll 25 boys and girls as members of our 
Order of the Round Table ma 
of Henry W. Longfellow and Washington Irving, printed on paper 8 
by 1134 inches in size. and suitable for framing for the school room, 
did not receive Jefferson ard Lincoln last year you may 
have them also—for the asking. 
back your name and address, and the figure 8, will bring you the 
blank membership certificates, and the portraits. 


have, postpaid in a tube, vortraits 


A postal card, bearing on the 


Prospectus, Prize offers, Sample 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 


o oe, F 
J, * 
ony LJ 4 
” 





ETHICS OF SUCCESS. 


A Reader for the Higher Grades of Schools. 


By WituiaAM M. THayer. With introduction by Albert G. Boyden, Prin- 
cipal of State Normal School, Bridgwater, Mass. 

This book is illustrated by inspiring anecdotes from the lives of successful men and 
women. The young need inspiration. ‘‘Great men and women represent great things.” 
** By studying their lives the youth catches the incitement of the principles and the 
cause which they represent, and is stimulated to nobler purpose.”’ 


For circular and price for introduction address, 
A. M. THAYER & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


PAUL BERCY’S FRENCH READER. 


Contes and Nouvelles modernes. For advanced classes. 12mo, cloth, 331 pages, $1.00. 
FAMOUS “PAUL BERCY” SERIES. 

G2 Trizv and Proven fo be simple, easy, and progressive works for study in the Natural Method. 
LE FRANCAIS PRATIQUE. (New.) 12mo, cloth. 196 pp., - - - $1.00 
LIVRE DES ENFAN!S. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, roo pp., - - - -50 
LE SECOND LIVRE DES ENFANTS. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, 141 pp., -75 
LA LANGUE FRANCAISE (Fixst Part). 12mo, cloth, 292 pp., 1.25 
LA LANGUE FRANCAISE (Second Part). 12mo, cloth, 280 pp. - - 1.25 


DES KINDES ERSTES BUCH. (MNew.) Nach Pau Bercy’s “ Le Livre des En- 
fants” von Wilhelm Rippe. 12mo, boards, 40 illustrations. - - - $ .40 

; By Hector Ma ut, Abridged forschooluse. No. 17. Romano Chojses, 12mo, 

Sans Famille. paper, 60 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

Introduction price for the above less 20 per cent. discount. Complete catalogue of Foreign Books on application 


Publisher and Importerof WILLIAM R. JENKINS t $51-853 th Avon New York. 


EIGN BOOKS. - cor. 4 











To learn how to train ch ldren for American Citizenship, study: 
THE PATRIOTIC PRIMER FOR THE LITTLE CITIZEN. ®Y ™git, postpaid, 


Gives the political history of the United States and the relations of children to the government of the home, 
the school aud their country in a compact and interesting form. 


THE MANUAL OF THE PATRIOTIC SALUTE. 


Explains the object of the salute and the method of executing it. 
THE « PRIMER” and the « MANUAL OF THE SALUTE.” Together, by 
Remit by postage stamps1o Col. GEO. T. BALCH, 33 E. 22d St., New York City. 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Ciark’s ‘“‘ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We doamissto spend seven or eight years merely scra) ing together so much miserable Latin and 
‘Greek as might be learned otherwise easi and de hefally tn one year —MILToN. es 
Cesar, » § ; . Juvenal , Homer's Thad, Gospel . John, and 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. me 

Clark’s Practical and ve Latin (#rsnmas adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 


&il other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. 
Frost’s Amertoan » Pinnook’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 


Sargent’s Standard 
Cortes, Sncceare French Series, etc. 
Sample pages of our Interlinears free: Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





| (Decker Bldg.) N. 


| 





NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


br. Eben Tounée. OF MUSIC, “*birecon™” 


Music, Elocation, Literature, Langu . Fine 
Arts, and Tuning. Send for Illustrated Calendar. 


* FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager, Boston, Mass 


The BENN PITMAN System 


of FRonography. as taught to hundreds of pupils at 
the famous Pratt —, Brooklyn, by N. P. 
Herrvey, the well known Stenographer, may now 
be obtained. Lessons definite and uniform; pecu- 
liarly adapted for class and selt instruction. In lesson 
sheets, $1.00; book form, $1.25. Sample copi.s, half 
price ; examination copy to teachers, Free. Address: 
. H. BIGLOW & COMPANY, Publishers, 
62 Broad Street, New York. 








SHORTHAND. 

The Report of the Commissioner of Education for 
1893 says: “ It will be seen from the statistics of in- 
struction in shorthand in the United States, that the 
system mainly followed is that ot ISAAC PITMAN,” 

“The Phonographic Teacher” (15c.) and 
“ Manual” (40@c.) oa receipt of price. Adopted by 
the New York Buard of Education. Alphabet free. 
IMNAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Square, 


Take Lessons (day or evening) at Isaac Pitman’s 
Metropolitan School of Shorthand and Typewriting, % 
Fifth Ave., cor. 17th 8t. Circulars free. 





By mail, postpaid, 3 cents. | STUDY FRENCH AT YOUR HOME. 


If you are a beginner, get the new method 
“French, with or without a Master.” 1: vol. 
$1.00. If you know some French subscribe to ** Le 
Francais” .$2.00 per year). A French monthly maga- 
zine, containing annotated comedies, novels, sketches, 
&c., also exercises which are corrected tree of charge. 
Difficulties explained. Each subscriber becomes a 
student, by correspondence, cof the Berlitz School of 
Languages. (One sample copy free.) 


Berurz & Co., MADIGON SQUARE, N.Y, 





i For introduction. 
Do you Teach Drawing ? "or introduction 
Then you should subscribe for THE ART STU- 
DEN Second year begins with Oct. No. 12 Nos., 
od 2 reat sent, postpaid, for $1.00. Bound, 

$1.75. ERNEST KNAUFFT, Di Ch q 
Society of Fine Arts, Editor, 142 W. 23d St, New York. 
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The volume on Woman and the Higher Education in the Dis- 
taff series, made up of representative work of the women of the 
state of New York in periodical literature, is edited by Anna C. 
Brackett. The essays in this volume are as follows: “A Plan 
for Improving Female Education,” by Mrs. Emma Willard, 1819 ; 
“ Female Education,” by Mrs. Emma C. Embury, 1831; “The 
Collegiate Education of Girls,” by Prof Maria Mitchell, Vassar 
college, 1880 ; “ A New Knock at an Old Door,” by Mrs. Lucia 
Gilbert Runkle, 1883; “A Review of the Higher Education of 
Women,” by Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, 1889 ; “‘ The Teaching 
of History in Academies and Colleges,” by Prof. Lucy M. Sal- 
mon, Vassar college, 1890; “The Private School for Girls,” by 
Anna C. Brackett, 1892. These essays are full of thought and 
the teacher will profit greatly by reading them carefully and crit- 
ically. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


_W. R. Orndorff, Ph.D., assistant professor in Cornell univer- 
sity, has prepared A Latoratory Manuai containing directions 
for a course of experiments in organic chemistry, systematically 
arranged to accompany “Organic Chemistry.” The manuscript of 
the book was submitted to Prof. Remsen, who recommended its 
publication, in the belief that it would be a valuable adjunct to 
his “ Introduction to the Study of the Compeunds of Carbon.” 
Great care has been taken to determine the best conditions for 
each experiment. Prof. Orndorff for several years has had 
charge of the preparation of compounds of carbon ina large 
laboratory, and has amply utilized his opportunities for testing 
the different methods. (D, C. Heath & Co., Boston. ‘40 cents.) 


It is pretty well established that one may have his brain 
crammed full of moral precepts and yet be a person of surpass- 
ing wickedness. The teaching of morals by example is always 
found effective ; it is therefore desirable to present to the young 
for their emulation the traits of distinguished persons. William 
M. Thayer has recognized this fact and his ideas in regard to th2 
inspiring of the pupils to live up to the best there is in them have 
been given practical form in the volume entitled Ethics of Suc- 
cess, illustrated by anecdotes from the lives of successful men and 
women. This is not merely a miscellaneous collection of anec- 
dotes, but a well digested body of material presented in an orderly 
manner and with a purpose to instruct. The author at the be- 
ginning very appropriately cites the definitions given of success 
by celebrated men. Then are considered how to achieve success, 
failure and how to avoid it, application, minding little things, de- 
cision, courage, industry, idleness, work, method, genius, cour- 
tesy, modesty, duty, honesty, gratitude, patriotism, loyalty, and 
many others. It is a valuable collection of what the great lead- 
ers in every department of endeavor have thought and said on 
this most important subject of making the best of one’s talents 
and opportunities. The book is intended for supplementary 
reading in school, but in the home it will be read and prized by 
the young people. There is an excellent introduction by Prof. 
Boyden, of the Bridgwater, Mass., state normal school, (A. M. 
Thayer & Co., Boston.) 


Mr. Ossian H. Lang has prepared an account of the Great 
Teachers. of Four Centuries. \t is a compact work designed to 
give a clear idea of the great teachers who have labored since the 
time of Columbus. It shows the trend of thought, the pedagogic 
movement of the times, the cast of mind of each prominent worker 
from the beginning of the new era that set in with the 15th 
century down to the present time. It cannot but be valuable to 
readirg circles, training schools, and normal schvols. _ It will be 
especially valuable to that newer class of teachers that is now 
coming on the stage. 

The author says: “ The aim has been to adapt it to the needs 
of the great body of busy teachers who have neither the time nor 
the means to make a comprehensive study, but are earnestly 
striving to be informed regarding the facts that are indispensable 
for an understanding of the theory and practice of modern edu- 
cation.” The book is embellished with portraits of the leadin 
educators and is handsome typographically. (E. L. Kellogg 
Co., New York and Chicago, Limp cloth, 25 cents.) 


r 
The Slavery of the Pen Abolished. 


Thousands of visitors at the World’s fair have noticed the 
handsome exhibit made there in the Manufactures and Liberal 
Art building, section F. block 2, of the American Writing Ma- 
chine Co., of Hartford, Conn. The Caligraph exhibit, in point of 
pees. has a great advantage over other typewriting exhibits 
rom the fact that it has a prominent place in the main hall. The 
columns of the immense case containing the exhibit are of red 
onyx, ornamented with capitals and surmounted by globes fin- 
ished in gold. The shields in relief are also finished in gold and are 
handsomely set off with green palms. The two back walls are 
covered with light green velours.. The front railing is of oak. On 
a shield in the lower part of the case, the medals received by the 
Caligraph at various exhibitions are displayed. The whole effect 
is striking and unique. 
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Teachers are learning to appreciate the typewriter as a school- 
room aid to the acquirement of accuracy and facility in spelling, 
grammar, punctuation, and composition. The Caligraph is used 
in the following schools in New England: Lasell seminary, Au- 
burndale, Mass.; Lynn graded school, Lynn, Mass.; Lawrence 
academy, Groton, Mass. ; Bennington graded school, Bennington, 





Vt.; Weymouth public schools, Weymouth, Mass.; Brandon 
graded schools, Brandon, Vt. ; St. Mark’s school, Southborough, 
Mass. ; South Kingston school, Peacedale, R. I.; Winslow school, 
Everett, Mass. ; Groton school, Groton, Mass.; Milton academy, 
Milton, Mass.; Bridgeton academy, North Bridgeton, Maine. ; 
Charlestown public school, Charlestown, N. H.: Norwich acad- 
emy, Norwich, Vt.; Leominster graded school, Leominster, Mass. ; 
Maine Wesleyan seminary and female college, Kent’s Hill, Maine.; 
Providence high school, Providence, R. I. ; Brockton public school, 
Brockton, Mass.; East Maine conference seminary, Bucksport, 
Maine. ; Vergennes graded school, Vergennes, Vt.; Hyde Park 
public school, Hyde Park, Mass. ; Lawrence public school, Law- 
rence, Mass. 

The Caligraph is also extensively used abroad. The London 
Eng., school board has adopted it for use in the schools of that 
city. The nephew of the czar of Russia, Prince Nicolas Sher- 
batow, has recently become the happy possessor of a C ligraph 
fitted with Russian type. The prince made a thorough examina- 
tion of all the machines exhibited at the World’s fair, and his 
selection of the Caligraph speaks volumes for it. 


Plans for a new building to be erected for the D, Lothrop Co, 
at the corner of Atlantic avenue and India street have been com- 
pleted. The lot is one of the finest in Boston for such a purpose. 
It is adjacent to the beautiful building erected some two years 
since by the Chamber of Commerce, and it fronts Boston harbor. 
The structure will measure 57 feet on the ‘avenue and 93 on 
India street, and will be five stories high. The materials of the 
exterior are to be red and yellow brick, iron and glass, and the 
main entrance will be on the corner of the streets, giving admis- 
sion to a handsome vestibule. This floor will be divided into one 
large store and two offices. The greater part of the upper stories 
will be finished in large rooms for the several departments of the 
publishing house. 

D. Lothrop Co, are making extensive preparations to meet the 
demand for all supplementary helps for superintendents and 
teachers. They have a large specialty in Kindergarten Helps, 
bringing out several new and important features. They have 
also begun a new department of Standard Books for the School 
and Town Library. Altogether the fall announcement of their 
educational department is rich and varied. 





THE SCHOOL ¥OURNAL 1s published weekly at $2.50 a year. To 

meet the wishes of a large majority of its subscribers it is sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, and all arrears are paid in full, 
but is always discontinued on expiration if desired. A monthly edition, THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL JOURNAL for Primary Teachers is $1.00 a year. THE 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE is published monthly, for those who do not care for 
a weekly, at $1.00 a year. EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS is a monthly series 
of books on the Science and Art of Teaching, for those who are studying to 
be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year. UR TIMES is a carefully edited 
paper of Current Events, at 30 cents a year. Attractive club rates on appli- 
cation. Please send remittances by draft on N. Y., Postal or Express 
order, or registered letter to the publishers, E. L. KELLOGG & Co,, Educa- 
tional Bui ding, 61 East oth St., New York. 
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Of the Requirements in English 


FOR ADMISSION TO THE NEW ENGLAND AND MOST OTHER 


AMERICAN COLLEGES 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


Publish the following: 


FOR THE YEARS 
Longfellow’ s Courtship of Miles Standish. Riverside Literature 1893 1899 1900 
Series, No.2. Paper, 15 cents, postpaid. 


‘Emerson’s Essay: The American Scholar. Riverside Literature 1893 1894 
Series, No. 42. Paper, 15 cents, postpaid. 


‘Longfellow’s Evangeline. Riverside Literature Series, No. 1. Paper,1s 1896 1897 1898 
cents, postpaid. 
Shakesoeare's Merchant of Venice. Riverside Literature Series, No. 1804 to 1900 
55. Paper, 15 cents, postpaid. inclusive. 
wees s First Bunker Hill Oration. Riverside Literature Series, No. 1895 1896 1900 
Paper, 15 cents. pestpaid 
Goldsmith’ ~ Deserted Village. Modern Classics, Vol, 18. 40 cents, post- 1898 1899 1900 
pai 
Scott’s Marmion. Rolfe’s Edition. 53 cents, postpaid. 1893 1897 1898 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake. Rolfe’s Edition. 53 cents, postpaid. . 1894 1899 1900 
Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales. Salem Edition, 34 cents, postpaid. 1897 1808 
Hawt home's House of the Seven Gables. Salem Edition. asigcents 1899 1900 
postpaid. 


Miiton’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, and Macaulay's Essay on 18951896 
Milton. Modern Classics, Vol. 17. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Scotc’s Abbot, ‘o4-'95; Ivanhoe. 93; Woodstock, ns Old Mortality, ‘9: Quentin 
Durward, me Library Editions. 85 cents each, postpaid 





Most of this material is published also in various other editions which are described 


in the Publishers’ Portrait Catalogue. 


The prices given above are the teachers’ prices, Special rates are given when ten or 
more copies of the same book are ordered at the same time for class use. 


HouGHTON, MIFFLIN AND ComPANY, 


BOSTON: 4 PARK STREET; NEW YORK: 11 EAST 17th STREET; 
: CHICAGO: 28 LAKESIDE BUILDING. 





DRY GooD4s, 











SALE OF 
DRESS GOODS 


In Basement Section. 


Beginning Monday morn‘ng, ecial 
salt of Fall and Winter Dress } 
Some of the values: 
tro pieces Needle-stripe Cheviots. dark 
reds, blues, b'owas, and mode shades, at 
40" — per yard. 
ieces all-wool Winter Mixtures, 
in ‘an checks, stripes, and mottled ef- 
oe 4 choice new goods, at 50 cents per 






















































































ieces 44-inch Herring-boneT weeds, 
"09 all wool aod formerly $1.00 per 
yard, sebneed to 50 cents. 

Special tables in basement-center filled 
with real bargains in Broadcloths, 
Ladies’ Clo hs, odd lengths of imported 
Novelties, gay plaids, and remnants of 
fine as from upper floors. 

it is unlikely that as good va'ues can 
be again secured this season. 
















































































James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY @ Iirn STREET, 











NEW YORK. 
























TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOGIATION “"cwicaco. dopis on carter, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300 See«s Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





GET PLACES FOR TEACHERS. 


Kerr & Huyssoon | iiss tire cites foie 


Send stamp for circulars. 

: 3161 Positions Filled, Aggregate Salaries, $2 053,600. 
Union School Bureau {ton Teachers A aren} & W. 14th Street, New York 
TIIEK FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIBS FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 


7 Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.: 70 Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 37: Main St., 
Hartford, Ct.: 120% So. Spring St.. Los Angeles, Cal.: 132% First St.. Portland, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 











Teachers seeking positions and | Address C, 8B, RUGGLES @ Co., 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B'ld’g) Room ©, 237 Vine St., 
increased salary. CINCI NNATI, OHIO. 








South. Male and Female. Also for special 
studies, music drawing, manuel training, etc. 
Address THE AMEPICAN 


Eaitor School Soard Journal 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unien Square, NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Co’ 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
——_ carefully recommended to parents, Selling 


































































































THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BO~TON and CHICAGO. 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send For Agency Mapua’: 
Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Assists teachers with good records in obtaining postions, We have secured over one hundred positions during 
the past year in = state of New Y ork alone, and sixty five — in different states for pa , - ites of the 
New York Norm Good gs for first-class teachers to begin at once. Now Is THE TO REGISTER. 


Send stamp Tee Application Form. Harlan P. French, Manager 24 State St , Albany, N.Y 


Al lis f 
The Albert Teachers’ A ENC ecchen Grog the monte 
August and September by telegraph as well as by correspondence. oe? pa must be filled quickly. 
Teachers with good preparation or good records are now in demand. Add 


c. J. ALBERT, Manager, 2i1 Wabash Ave., Chicago. — 


READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communica- 
ting with advertisers. 




















ng of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
tso Fifth Avenue, cor, aoth St., New Vorx Crry 























chermerhorn’s * Teachers’’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 Easr 14TH Street, N. Y. 









































For er salaries, or change of location, address 
Pah. eb Association, 70 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 

















All fair business is of mutual benefit. Whee 
you buy a beek. or article ef' dress the selier 
makes a small prefit, You get materia! for eul- 
ture of mind or shelter of Xv dy. Therefore see if 
our advertisers cannot benefit yeu. Mention 




















this paper and so benefit us. 








TELEG R APH particulars of the teacher you want if you have not time to write. 
Teachers in all departments ready. Promptness guaranteed. 
NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, J. §. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E. Ninth St., New York. 
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Our Forty Immortals. 
A PUZZLE WITH MONEY PRIZES. 


A well-known author has been asked by a large 
New York publishing house to write a book about 
the Forty American Immortals. The author is wil- 
ling to uncertake the commission, but he does not 
know who the forty Americans are who, by deeds or 
works, have so distinguished themselves as deserved- 
ly to have won the forty highest places in American 
history. So he appeals to the judgment of Knights 
and Ladies of the Round Table, who read Tre 
ScuHoot JourNnaAt and offers them, in payment for 
such judgment. a $50, a $10, a $5, and nine §$r, in 
prizes to the twelve who send lists bearing the 
greatest number of the forty names that receive the 
highest number of votes in this contest. 

nclude only native or naturalized citizens of the 
United States, men or women, whose careers have 
been completed by death. The contest is-open to 


all who have not passed their eighteenth birthday. - 


If you have not and are not a member of the Order 
mentio-ed, apply to Harrer’s YounG Propis fora 
membership certificate. Application may be sent 
with your list. There are no entrance or other fees. 
Write the names one below another, number them 
consecutively, and place your full name, with ad- 
dress, at the top of same, not a different sheet. Mail 
lists not later than January 1, 1894, to Harper's 
Younc Peorie, Franklin Square, New York, and 

ut the words * Round Table” in the lower leit- 
fond corner of the envelope. At the head of the list 
of names place a figure 5—good size. The namesthat 
receive the highest number of votes, and therefore 
the prize list, will be published, with names of the 
fourteen prize winners—those who vote nearest this 
list--in as eafly iss e as possible after the close of 
the contest on the date named. 


The leadirg features of the school histo- 
ries of America published by the American 
Book Company are charm of literary style, 
clearness and lucidity of arrangement, tra- 
cing cause and effect, discrimination in the 
choice of topics, profusion and aptness of 
illustration, and perfection of mechanical 
execution. Their list of histories includes 
Swinton’s School History of the United 
States,, Eclectic Primary History of the 
United States, New Eclectic History of the 
United States. Barnes’ Primary History of 
the United States, Barnes’ Brief History of 
the United States, Eggleston's First Book 
on American History, and Eggleston’s 
History of the United States. These will 
be sent to any address on receipt of the 
price. Any questions in regard to them 
will be cheerfully answered. 





“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


PILLS 
CURE 
SICK HEADACHE 


Disordered Liver, etc. 


They Act Like Magic on the Vital Organs, 
Regulating the Secretions, restoring long 
lost Complexion, bringing back the Keen 
Edge of Appetite, and arousing with the 
ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole physical 
energy of the human frame. These Facts 
are admitted by thousands, in all classes of 
Society. Largest Sale in the World. 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Ooating. 


all 4 ists. Price 35 cents a Box. 
- New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 

















A pleasant and convenient place for 
teachers to make their home when in the 
city is at the St. Denis, Broadway and 
Eleventh street. It is the most centrally 
located hotel in the metropolis, conducted 
on the European plan at moderate prices. 
It has been recently enlarged by a hand- 
some addition that doubles its former ca- 
pacity. The new dining room is one of the 
finest specimens of Colonial decoration in 
this country. 


6 
Weak Stomach strengthened by BEECH- 
AM’S PILLS. 


be 
The corset has been greatly decried by 
physicians, and their arguments against it 
have great weight. And this brings us to 
the point we wish to make. If you are go- 
ing to wear one why not procure one that 
is healthful, comfortable, and economical, 
like the Jackson Corset Waist? In this 
case the objections of physicians and dress- 
makers have been overcome, for they recom- 
mend this corset waist. If the local dealer 
does not keep-it write te the Jackson Cor- 
set Co., Jackson, Mich. 
a 
Weak, dyspeptic, and disheartened peo- 
ple, to whom life wears anything but a rosy 
aspect, should try Bovinine. It has been 
tried in hundreds of cases of dyspepsia and 
indigestion with teneficial results. Bovi- 
nine is a focd that builds up bone and mus- 
cle by creating new blood daily. General 
Grant lived on Bovinine the last four months 
of his life. 
o 
The fact that an article has an annual 
sale of 500,000 bottles, ought to convince 
the most skeptical that it has merit. The 
Crown Lavender Salts, the preparation 
which has this remarkable sale, is used in 
every part of the world. There is no more 
agreeable deodorizer; leave the stopper out 
for a few minutes, and the apartment will 
be purified and the air rendered strongly 
invigorating and refreshing. It is put up 
by the Crown Perfumery Co., London, who 
also make the delicious Crab-Apple Blos- 
som Perfume. 
es 
IMPORTANT, 

When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 

ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
Gaica Hotel, o ite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modera Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars. 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotei 


than any other first-class hotel 1 the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors, 


Why do the ladies like to trade at Mc- 
Creery & Co.'s, Broadway and rith street ? 
Because they always have what is demanded 
during each season, and are fair in their 
dealings. A sale of fall and winter dress 
goods will begin in the basement section on 
Monday morning. It will include needle- 
stripe cheviots,in all colors; winter mixtures, 
in small checks, stripes, and mottled effects; 
herring-bone tweeds, broad cloths, ladies’ 
cloths, etc. 


7. 
Literary Notes. 


——M. L. Holbrook, New York, will publish early 
in the Autumn another book by Bertha Meyer; 
author of From the Cradle to the School. entitled 
The Child, Physically and Mentally; Advice of a 
Mother according to the Teaching and Experience 
of Hygienic Science; A Guide for Mothers and Ea- 
ucators. It has been translated by Friederike Sal- 
omon, revised by A. R. Aldrich, and dedicated with 
special permission, to Her Imperial and Royal 
Majesty Victoria, Empress, and Queen Frederic of 
Germany and Prussia, 


——A new volume of short stories by Frank Stock- 
ton will be issued at an early date by the Scribners. 
It will be entitled ‘‘ The Watchmaker’s Wife, and 
Other Stories, ” and will contain six stories all 
characterized by the fertile fancy, quaint drollery, 
and quiet humor that have made the author's name 
famous, 


- 
Poisoned 
Mrs. Mary E. O’Fallon, 

a nurse, of Piqua, Ohio, 
was poisoned while as- 
sisting physicians at an 
autopsy 5 years ago, and 
soon terrible ulcers 
broke out on her head, 
arms, tongue and throat. 


Mrs. M. E. O'Fallon. 52¢ Weighed but 78 Ibs., 
and saw no prospect of 


help. At last she began to take HOOD’s 
SARSAPARILLA and at once improved; 
could soon get out of bed and walk. She is now 
perfectly well, weighs 128 pounds, eats well, 
and does the work for a large family. 


Hoop’s PILLS should be in every family 
medicine chest. Once used, always preferred, 


Friendly Regard 


is never en- 
tertained by 
the children 
for a medi- 
cine that 
tastes bad. 
This explains 
the popular- 
ity among 











little ones of 


Scott's Emulsion, 


a preparation of cod-liver 
oil almost as palatable as 
milk. Many mothers have 
grateful knowledge of its 
benefits to weak, sickly 
children. 


Prenared by Scott & Bowne. N. ¥. All druggists. — 
~ wamenr cer 


OTE TE 


Lhe only Raw Food. 
Builds up bone and 
muscle, creating new 
blood daily. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 











A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, °MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth Patcb- 


and every blem- 
ish on beauty ; 
and defies detee- 


No other cos- 


PURIFIES. 
metic will do. 


ears—no other 
as-—and is so 
harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
pt no coun- 

te: feit of similar 
name. The dis- 
tinguished Dr. L. 


ladies will use them, I recommend m 
as the least harmless of all skin preparatioss.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Alse 
Poudre ——_ removes superfluous hair without in- 
ury to the skin. 
ITERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
For sale by ail D gies and Fancy Goods Dealers 
. Canada and +. —~ 
nd . ¥. City at R. H. — A a 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods ers. 
Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Keward for 





arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 
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Magazines. 


——For one wto wishes a more complete and 
careful and therefore more satisfactory treatment 
of the leading questions of the day than heis likely 
to get in the daily papers, a good magazine is The 
Cyclopedic Review of Current History. The num- 
ber for the second quarter of 1893 makes a volume 
octavo size, of more than 200 pages. It has several 
half-tone portraits, including those of Ruskin 
(frontispiece ), Hon. E. J, Phelps, Commissioner 
Blount Secretaries Olney and Lamont, Rear-Ad- 
miral Gherardi, and others. The — is issued 
by Garretson, Cox & Co., Buffalo, N, Y. 


—FPansy, with its homelike flavor, and its sym- 
pathetic attitude, especially towards young people, 
gives in its October number a fresh and attractive 
variety for allages The ‘‘ American Literature 
Paper” is especially valuable this month, and Mar- 
garet Sidney’s discriminating article on Shake- 
speare, in the ‘‘ Columbian Year Sketches, ” ought 
to arouse an interest in the greatest of poets among 
the young people—and their elders, if there be any 
who know him not. The lovers of Pansy’s stories— 

and they are many—will find her serial increasing 
in interest, 


——The October number of the A¢/antic Monthly 
contains many timely articles of historical and lit 

erary value. Chief among these may be mentioned 
‘* The Isthmus and Sea Power,” by Captain A. T. 
Mahan, U §. N., a fundamental inquiry into the 
future history of the United States in the event of 
the opening of the Nicaragua Canal ; ‘*‘ The Goth- 
enburg System in America, ” by E. R. L, Gould,a 
member of the International Statistical Institute, 
an able paper showing the adaptability of the sys- 
tem governing the sale of liquor in Norway and 
Sweden to the different conditions of Americzn life; 
an interesting and impartial paper The Hayes-Til- 
den Electoral Commission” by James Monroe, 
Professor in Oberlin college and a representative in 
Congress in 1877 ; and ‘‘ The Permanent Power of 
Greek Poetry,” by R. C, Jebb, Professor of Greek 
at Oxford, and the most’eminent living English 
scholar in Greek, 


During the ete Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHIN 8 been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS b: MILLIONS 0 + MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND CO ut, and is = 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold b bay x 

every part of the world. Be sure an ‘or “* 
Winslow’s Soothing § rap.” and take no Hy te kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bott 


—— The readers of the October Review of Reviews, 
or certainly the Eastern readers, will find its most 
remarkable feature in the article on the ‘‘ Irrigation 
Idea and Its Coming Congress.” The writer of 
this important paper is William E, Smythe, editor 
of the /rrigation Age, Very few people will be 
prepared to hear that the arid regions of the 
United States, to which irrigation is a necessity, 
make up two-fifths of our national domain ; that 
already, two years ago, the estimated value of the 
irrigated Jands was $300,000,000 according to the 
census, Mr. Smythe tells us that irrigation raises 
the value of land reclaimed from this truly great 
American desert from $50 to $1000 per acre, and 
the social results of the establishment of irrigating 
communities appear to be scarcely less than the 
enormous material gain, 


—— The October Cen/ury contains a paper of out- 
of-the-way interest on ‘‘ The Cats of Henrietta 
Ronner, ’? Madame Ronner being a Dutch artist 
who has made a specialty of painting cats. A 
number of well-engraved reproductions of her work 
are given with the article, which is written by 
Thomas A, Janvier, Examples of Madame Ron- 
ner’s painting will be remembered by visitors of 
the World’s fair, 


——Frank R. Stockton has written the history of 
“*How I Wrote ‘The Lady, or the Tiger’?” for 
of The Ladies’ Home ournal, and tells what came 
of the writing of the famous story and the condition 
of his own mind, at the present time, of the correct 
solution of the problem whether the lady or the tiger 
came out of the opened door. 


The St. Denis Hotel 


Broapway ano EvceventH Srreer, 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 


The St. Denis is the most centrall 
the metropolis, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged by a 
handsome addition that doubles its former capacity. 
The new Dining Room is one of the finest specimens 
of Colonia) Decoration in this country. Within a 
radius of a tew blocks from the hotel are all the 
educational put lishers of the city. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop. 


located hotel in 











A Veritable Luxury. 


THE CROWN 
LAVENDER SALTS. 












: re eof worthless | mites 
ROWN STOPPERED BOTRE 
i Reject all Counterfes 







on your 
Boots and Shoes 


The most elegant article of its kind now in use. 

Will restore the original color and lustre te 
your shocs. Doesn't soil the skirts when wet. 

Just as good for Bags, Trunks, Harness, Etc. 

Does not crack, nor harden the leather. 

For sale by All Dealers. Lowest priced. 


Annual Sales 500,000 Bottles. 
*asayMAsIa gy pjos 
SSSZIHLYOM LOsrsa4a 








CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Piates, 


The epecial and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 
— 1. iy 


jeal co: 
(Insure an 
Having overy facility or hid class of 9 I can 
aow mable prices as consistent with first 
class p. EstTaBLisHeD 1968. 


Dr W.J. STEWART, 369 W. $84 St, KY 


ASKED FOR ALL OVER THE WORLD. 





The Seen Portauney Co. 
177 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
Makers of the Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume, 


For Teachers 


and ail women who occupy sedentary positions there is 
nothing so hea!thful, comfortable and economical as the 


Jackson Sarsts 


a Perfect Corset and Waist combined. Recommended by 
Fou should dressmakers, and everyone who has worn them. 
‘ou should have one of them. Patented February 23, 1886. 
See patent stamp on each waist. 
only by 


JACKSON CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


If your dealer hasn"t it, write to us. 














Take no other. Made 





























WIFE 0 Stee 





profit. FREE T ry 
OXFORD MFG. CO., DEPT. E., Chicago, ii, 










BEFORE sOLD 
DEAFNESS. 2.1e40.nowses cyren ™7O=™, ~ 
qaiy by B.Hmoon, Usa Bway, NAT. Sgeosita EREE PUBLIC, MERIT. 





Ee ete 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES. "=: "=,4511Ma.  MODERATEPRI 
EEE Ee 


arlestown, Mass. 


TERMS 
FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


The live reader of this paper usually writessevera! | ‘EMERSON PIANO co., 


times a month to one or more of its advertisers .c - BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


mentions it every time. No. 92 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
<UE 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
PRESENT TO EVERY 


GT LADIES 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 
THE GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 


A HANDSOME 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODSs 





















If you ep a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. Bibs. Fine 
Tea by yaaa pf | of $2 and this “ad.” Benutiful = given 
awavwn orders and upwards. The most extraord s 

ver offered, during the next days. China Tea Sets and m pe 
with. $10, $15, and $20 oréers to in “4 our excellent New Crop 
Teas. Formosa and Amoy, hg ov, Evglish Breakfa 
gegen, lmperial, Young Gur pow?er, ‘sup Sup 8D 
Mixed. Goode mixed teas 20c. "per Headquarters in ( nited States 
for Fine Teas. One pound Se tea will Cs fartoer than three 


pounds of trash. Thirty years’ pationa! reputation for se.ling 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., P.0. Box 289. 34 & 33 5 Vesey St, N.Y. 
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John G: Whittier said: 


cannot forbear saying that in all my acquaintance with juvenile literature | know of nothing 


“é I 
in many respects equal to this remarkable book.” 
He was writing about 


Ten Boys Who Lived on the Road from 


Lonc AGo To Now. By Jane ANDREws. The History 


Illustrated. 





The Stories 


of the various races, especially in relation to childhood. 
Cloth. 


For introduction, 50 cents. 


Mother Nature Told Her 





of the World, summarized in the stories of ten boys. 
Illustrated. Cloth. For introduction, 50 cents. 
Equaly good are the companion volumes by the same author : 


The Seven Little Sisters Who Live on 


THE RounD BALL THAT FLOaTs IN THE AIR. The seven 
sisters represent the seven races, and the book shows 


CHILDREN. 





By the same author : 


Geographical Plays, Comprising United 


_Dame Nature here unfolds some of her 
most precious secrets. 
troduction, 50 cents. 


Illustrated. Cloth. For in- 





how people live in the various parts of the world. 
Illustrated. Cloth. For introduction, 50 cents. 


Each and All: The Seven Little Sisters 


PROVE THEIR SISTERHOOD. This continues the story of 
Seven Little Sisters, and tells more of the peculiarities 








States, Europe, Asia, AFRICA AND SOUTH AMERICA, 
AUSTRALIA AND THE ISLANDS, THE COMMERCE OF THE 
Wor_pD. These able, suggestive, and interesting plays 
are designed as a sort of review of each country or 
topic, and they present a comprehensive view of the 
subject as a unit. 


In one volume, cloth, $1.00. 





JAMES PARTON, the Historian, called the author of these books ‘‘ the best teacher in the world.” 





The Fane Andrews series was formerly published by Lee & Shepard. 





GINN & COMPANY, Pubs., BOSTON, NEW YORK, and CHICAGO. 





new and popular text-books. HALE’S STORIES FOR 

CHILDREN will be sure to please all the little ones of the third 

and fourth year grades. Dr. Lowell’s tale of the search for the Golden 

Fleece is told in the most fascinating manner and will interest the old as 

well as the young. 

Our best books are too many to be enumerated here. Our latest 

Catalogue, or Special Price List, or a proposition for introduction and ex- 
change will be sent on application. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


PUBLISHED IN MARCH. )\ Designed for High schools and 
Academies, and especially adapted to 
the present requirements’ for admis- 
sion to the leading Colleges and Scien- 
tific Schools. 

The treatment of Plane Geometry 
’ alone, being Part I. of the foregoing, 
and published last year, is meeting 
with great favor from educators. 

Correspondence solicited. 


Thompson, Brown & Co., 
J) PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 
School and College Text-Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, - 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 

Ge” Special terms for introductio of text-books. 


D° not begin the new school year without introducing some of our | 








In the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathe- 
matical Series, 


Bradbury's Academic 
Geometry, 


PLANE AND SOLID. 


Price, $1.25. 
Examination Copy 75c. 








Catalogue mailed to ay address. 





Mass., Boston, 162 Boylston St. 


HELEN F. BLANEY, Director. 


Union Institute of Arts. 
For Fine and Industrial Art Education. Also 
Normal Art Lessons, for Public or Private 
Schools, given by mail—Circulars. 


[JMIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO, 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St., NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 














EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
R communicating with advert isers. 





MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Realizing the constantly growing interest in the 
subject of 


MUSICAL EDUCATION 


in the country, more especially in the work of the 
many public and private schools, we desire to call 
the attention of Teachers to 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. 


A monthly journal devoted to the interests of Music 
in Schools, designed to be of practical utility. Decem- 
ber number contains: 


GENERAL NoTes. TRAINING FoR “ TELLING BY EaR,” 

by W. G.McNavent. A PLEA FoR THE USE OF THE 
STaFF NOTATION IN SCHOOLS, by S. M. CROSBIE, 

TEA EXAMINATION IX PRACTICAL Music 

to H. M. Inspectors. Lospon SunDaY 

1 SOcTETY’s CONCERT. MUSIC in both Nota- 

. “CHristuas Time,” Two-part Song, By B. 

Ramsey. “THe WassaiL Sone,” Christ- 

mas Carol. arran; for two Trebles. “THE 

AS TREE,” Unison Song, by S. C. CooKE. 


Exercises on Chromatics and Modulations. 


CHERS’ 
Instructions 


_The music will also be sold separately, price sc 


4 Specimen Copy will be sent free to teachers og 
application, 


Price, 5 cen‘s. Annual Subscription, including 
Postage, so cents. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
21 East 17th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


(3 doors from Broadway), 





o only Harmony book ever written, that can be 
readily understood by the average student, 


GOODRICH’S 
Analytical Harmony. 


(A new Theory of Composition, from the 
Composer's standpoint.) 


Clearer and more helpful than anything I have 
seen RTHUR FOOTE. 


A welcome relief from our present difficulties. 
Ws. H. SHeRwoop. 


Invaluable to teachers and pupils. 
MIL LIEBLING. 


ful. 
CLARENCE EppyY. 


Goodrich has solved the great problem. 
. MOLLENHAUER. 


Delightfully clear, Harrison WILD. 


Plainly expressed and easily understood. 
os. H. GitTincs. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “MUSICAL ANALYSIS.” 
—PRICE, $2.00.— 


It will be eminently success 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincin ati—New York—Chicago 





